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Much Like Home 


The Statler’s ‘permanent guests’’ are 
not deprived of a “home atmosphere” be- 
cause they live in this good hotel. 



























The tasteful decorations and the quiet 
and convenience of Statler rooms ‘and suites 
make the Statler much like home toa great 
many people. 
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There is special equipment in the rooms 
furnished for “‘permanent guests.” The 
very best way to get an idea ot how attrac- 
tive they are is to come in and see. Tele- 
phone the manager, and he will be glad to 
give personal attention to your inquiry. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Alse operating Hotels Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland ané Detroi Hotel 
Pennsylvania (now building at New York) will be Siailer-operated. 
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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 


We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 























New Books Received 

rders for any books reviewed in 
ReEEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


MontLtizinc WoMAN-PowerR by Harriot Stan 
Blatch. New York Phe Woman’s Press, 
Lexington Av., $1.25. 

Mrs. Blatch has investigated the work done 
women in France and England, and on 





this knowledge foundations a plan for woman's 
work in this country, not only for the wat 
hat for the reconstruction which must llow. 
Ocr Parriots by Wilbur F. Gordy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, soc. | 

I) rreaning of patriotism made clear by 
sketches of character and principles of men 
nd Women prominent in American history. 
In simple English and excellent story style 
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Pi Lure OF THE Nortiu by Harold Bind- 
loss New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.40. 

The story of trackless forests and of lost 
treasure for which the chiet seeker is a fear- 
less girl. Tilustrated. 

Pue FourRtTEENTHY I ani i LAN s by 
Romain Rolland New Yo He HH x 
Co., $1.-0. 

These two plays are the author's most 
powerful and successful contributions to the 

movement in France toward a great com- 
unity theater. Both contain memorable char- 
eter studies and are eminently dramatic. 
Criticz |] preface by Barrett Il. Clark 
Lazarus by Andreyev and Tne GrentLeMAN 
ROM San Francisco by’ Bunin. Boston: 


Stratford Co., 25c. 

In. “Lazarus” through his unveiling of the 
mystery ot the grave Andreyev makes an 
ibstraction concretely vivid. “The Gentile- 
man from San Francisco” is regarded by 
many critics as the best work of fiction pro 
duced in Russia during the past decade. It 


demonstrates the impotence otf power and the 
poverty of wealth. Bound in boards. 
IRELAND by Francis Hackett. New York: 


B. W. Huebsch, $2. 


Phe Irish question stated with clarity and 
eloquence—UlIster, the Catholic church, thé ex- 
tent and power of Sinn Fein, and _ other 
factors. Causes, consequences and remedies 
ire presented. 


Essays IN THE StTuDy OF SIENESE PAINTING 
by Bernard Berenson. New York: Frederick 
Fairchild Sherman, $3.65. 


Critical and analytical essays with numerous 
illustrations. 


CHEERFUL—By Regurst by Edna Ferber. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1.40. 


A dozen short stories about people, humorous 
gay and sad. 


A REPORTER AT ARMAGEDDON by Will Irwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


Personal observations at the battle fronts in 
France and Italy, with the civilian population 
behind the lines, and in the neutral countries 
of Spain and Switzerland. 


Tue Brack Watcu by Scout Joe Cassels. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1.25. 


The story of the first battle of the Marne 
as told by one of the survivors. 


My Cuinese Days by Gulielma F. Alsop. 
Boston: Little-Brown Co., $2. 


Vignettes of Chinese life by a woman phy- 
sician. 


Our ADMIRABLE BETTY by Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.60. 


A romance of English country life of the 
eighteenth century, punctuated with duels, ab- 
ductions and rescues. Frontispiece. 


Tne ZEPPELIN’s PASSENGER by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.50. 


A most audacious German spy story. Frontis- 
piece. 








Li RS AND LEADERSHIP by Van Wyck 
Brooks New York: B. W. Huebsch, $r. 


\ ple for a liter iry renascence in America 

1 nalysis of the mditions which han 
reative development 

Uncre ABNER by Melville Davisson Post. 


New York: D. Appleton Co., $1.50. 


Uncle Abner is a genius of the mountains of 
Virginia, whose clear reasoning faculties solve 
the mystery of many hidden crimes. 


ANEW ENGLAND PRIMROSE by Adele Sarpy 
Morrison. Chicago: The Branch Publ. Co. 


\ romance of New England days, pointing 
that notwithstanding the good being done by 
women in war work, the greatest good is done 
by those who cherish most their homes. Illus. 
trated by C. O. Longahaugh. 


GENTLEMEN AT ARMs by “Centurion.” New 
York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1.40. 
Actual occurrences in France, Belgium, Eng- 


land and on the North sea—tales of the British 
irmy and navy by a writer and fighter. 
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After Battle 


By Marsden Hartley 
I 


“IT don’t know where 

We're going to,” one said— 
“'Tis but a week has sped 
Since I saw the blooming sun 
Up there where it is day, 
And every day was fair. 
How the water gureles by the port! 
| hear the tread 

Of dreadful waves 

Above my head— 

Or is it just the sea 

Or is it just eternity? 

They do not call us now, 
Who have a sorrow 

On their brow.” 


II 


[ heard the thunder 

Climb the bleeding hill— 

i heard it loud, and then 

I heard it still. 

They must have got some more 
For the long rows in our yard! 
i heard someone implore 

How many—have you heard? 


And one said ten thousand, 
One said not a word! 

[ heard the spades go clinking 
In our earth: 

“We must go clinking 

All we’re worth,” 

The bright spades said, 
‘For they are piling 

Up the youngest dead; 
And they must have a place 
By heaven’s grace— 

There must be rest 

For those that cannot longer 
Heave a breast.” 


Ill 


They speak of death 

Among deep roots oi grass; 
They speak of death 

Among deep waves of glass. 
They tell of light, and star, and love— 
But who shall ever them believe? 
The earth is not the sea, 

Nor sea the earth can be; 

But death is much the same 

To them, and me— 

It is but one felicity! 


—From Poetry: A Magazine ef Verse 
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For Our ‘‘Boys”’ 


O many of our readers have inquired 

about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. Reepy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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Bosches Back to the Wall 


By William Marion Reedy 

LL the time the allies have been driving back 

the enemy the allies themselves have been ad- 

vancing to within range of the monster guns 
which the Germans left on the Hindenburg line. Be- 
hind those guns Ludendorff intends now to stand. 
Under the protection of this artillery the Germans 
are reorganizing the confusion inseparable from re- 
treat. The allied command has reckoned and Foch 
will hardly risk the enormous cost of an attack all 
along the front, but will deliver his assaults to the 
end of breaking it by indirect approach. He will 
probably pinch out certain centers of resistance, en- 
veloping them from both sides, reducing them and 
concentrating force wherever he may find a weak 
point. He can do this because of the superior mobil- 
ity of his army. Moreover our artillery is well up 
behind our troops and pounding the enemy entrench- 
ments. The Germans are back where they started 
from on March 21, but they are not to-day the army 
they were then. Their superstition of invincibility is 
dispelled. While they make their stand and prepare 
their reserves it is probable that Foch is planning to 
use the newly organized unjaded American army 
under Pershing in one stupendous attack. The 
Americans are a reserve of shock troops and so well 
do the Germans understand this they are thought to 
be preparing to attack them’ first. Meanwhile con- 
tinues the incessant offensive Foch began on July 18, 
with his superiority of force and morale constantly 
strengthening. 
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Judged by the amount of talk it has evoked one 
might think that the order for the stoppage of brew- 
ing of beer and near beer on December 1, and the 
prospective prohibition of all spirituous liquors and 
wines on July 1 next year constitute a mort import- 
ant feature of the war than the daily casualty list 
or the battle of the Mount Vernon with a submarine. 
The thousand toes of a vast interest are stepped on. 
There are not only the tipplers who are waiting the 
certainty of a long, maybe endless, thirst but the 
real estate owners who have houses to let for saloon 
purposes, the unions of brewery and distillery work- 
ers, the bartenders, porters and others to make loud 
lamentation. States and cities will lose the receipts 
from licenses and the national government will lose 
$400,000,000 of internal revenue taxation. No other 
country has taken such action as this. But no other 
country has so much prohibition politics. The worst 
thing about it all is the cant of it. It is all ordered 
or voted by men chiefly who don’t believe in it. The 
action is taken in fear or sycophancy to a vigorously 
vocal minority. The organized drys have terrorized 
our statesmen and administrators. Liberal folk are 
unorganized in opposition and unfortunately the in- 
terest at which is aimed the annihilating blow is 
thoroughly discredited by the evils that have been 
fostered by the saloon, not the least of which is the 
use of the saloon power to foster political knavery 
and jam through boards of aldermen and legislatures 


the corrupt schemes and plans of privilege. Thou- 


sands of men cannot fight prohibition because they 
cannot defend the saloon. The outcry over the loss 
of liquor revenue by cities, states and the nation is of 
no effect. Liquor dealers don’t pay that revenue. 
Liquor users do. They might as well pay it in other 
forms of taxation, There is no opposition to pro- 
hibition other than the liquor interests. Men who a 
decade ago would get out and campaign for personal 
liberty and against blue laws are still of the same 
mind, but they are cold to the woes of a special inter- 
est. Economic presstire has induced much temper- 
ance and no little total abstinence. Prohibition will 
prove to be a vast mistake. The inevitable reaction 
will revive the moribund saloon industry, practically 
dead of inanition, and bring in a restoration of King 
Booze. Prohibition will fill the land with spies and 
informers and revenue officers, all of whom will have 
a vested interest in the maintenance of the espionage 
system. 

But “c’est la guerre!” It is also the climax of 
regimentation and the last word of that principle of 
government which the enemy has condensed into one 


word, verboten. 
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A newspaper dispatch says that the shipyard at Hog 
Island cannot fulfill its programme of forty-eight 
ships this year because of the lack of skilled work- 
men. This is not so discouraging when we know 
that the shipping board is now operating 1,500 ships: 
that every six minutes, on the average, a merchant 
vessel arrives, and another departs from an American 
port; that every eleven minutes a steamer leaves an 
Atlantic port of the United States, and one for 
Europe every forty minutes... . Ship production is 
slow and small only as compared with our ambition 
in that direction. ... The new draft will operate to 
send more workers into the shipyards, as into all war 
industry, and production will increase from now on. 

So stupendous have become our operations in 
France that the secretary of war has gone over to 
co-ordinate them better, to clear the way for the vol- 
ume of men and materials to come. 

The work of ship building is so well advanced that 
provision for handling their deliveries has become of 
more immediate importance. ... This is a sea war, 
the Jand war had long since ended disastrously to the 
allies but for their control of the sea, and the im- 
portant thing is to use that control to the uttermost. 
The time has come for a supreme manoeuver against 
the submarine. The allied navies are “holding” the 
u-boats, but that is not enough, with sinkings mount- 
ing to three million tons annually, so now the allies 
are considering the closing of the entire North Sea 
including even the territorial waters of neutral states. 
The neutrals must yield for the common good and 
submit to allied rationing. The neutrals are more 
amenable to allied reasonings than they have been for 
four years. It is not enough to increase ship build- 
ing even as eventually the United States will do. The 
sinkings must be stopped in the submarine’s most 
fruitful field. * 


“ef 


And now comes the registration and the draft 
The latter will be more drastic in operation than be- 


fore. Workers in priority industries will have to be 
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unquestionably essential in order to escape and draft 
boards will be less lenient in construction of the rules. 
Strikes are to be handled without gloves and those 
who won't work will have to fight. . .. The war labor 
board will not longer be flouted. In the first call 
will be the youths of nineteen and twenty years and 
men between thirty-two and thirty-six inclusive who 
will be needed in October, while the boys of eighteen 
and the men thirty-six to forty-five will not be called 
until January or February, the total of the boys to 
enter students’ training camps being only about one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

After the draft comes the bond drive. This will 
be something surpassing all we have known in thor- 
oughness, even though the President will not swing 
around the circle making speeches in support of local 
efforts. Secretary McAdoo’s proposal for exemption 
from additional income, excess profits and war profits 
taxes of interest on bond holdings of not more than 
$45,000 for the first three Liberty loans and not more 
than $30,000 for the fourth, if enacted into law will 
wonderfully stimulate subscriptions. A_ silence is 
being put on excessive optimism in the warning not 
to believe the stories of the disintegration of German 
morale, military and civil. The public is being pre- 
pared for the German stand after a three weeks’ 
fiight. 

From Russia the news is that the Chekoslovaks 

control the Trans-Siberian railroad from Vladivo- 
stok to the Volga where theoretically a new eastern 
front for the war is established, though the Reds 
scored a local success in the taking of Samara. . 
In Petrograd the Bolshevikis have set up a terror like 
to France’s of old. . . . This can only hasten the 
Bolsheviki collapse. It must bring on a strong re- 
action towards moderatism and consequently toward 
larger co-operation with the allies, The revolution 
will drown itself in the blood of its victims. 

New York, September 10. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Slacker Raid 

OBODY knew, apparently, that the baseball 
N championship series was on last Thursday. 

There was no rush for late extras. The 
slacker draft occupied all public attention for about 
three days. There were some lively scenes here and 
there, notably at the armories where men were 
brought in. There was much fright but no 
obstreperousness by those haled in and held up. 
Some men fainted. But most men took the 
matter as of course. Some of the papers thun- 
dered against the raid as being unwarranted in 
law—as it was; but there wasn’t nearly as much 
indignation among the raidees in the metropolis as 
there was in the United States senate. Everybody 
seemed to think that everything went if it helped in 
any way to “get the kaiser.” The raid could have 
been handled just as well legally, and there would 
have been little time lost. It would have been better 
to have had fewer men in civilian clothes conducting 
the round-up. The soldiers and marines were very 
decent in their halting of men they thought young 
enough. And some of the halted who were over the 
age limit thanked the accosters for the compliment. 
It is to be remembered, howevVer, that the authorities 
posted notices in the press that every registrant must 
carry a card showing his draft status. Those who 
didn’t have their cards were simply neglectful and 
therefore responsible for their own inconvenience. A 
camouflaged pacifist said to me that the printed notice 
in the papers was not sufficient. I recalled to his 
memory the argument of his kind that Bernstorff’s 
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advertisement warning passengers not to sail on the 
Lusitania was sufficient to make the deaths of those 
who did sail no more than cases of contributory neg- 
ligence. The bag of slackers was small, come to 
think about it. Mr, de Woody, superintendent of the 
New York bureau of the Department of Justice, said 
that about five per cent of the arrested would be 
proved to be wilful slackers. This is 1,500, and the 
total number of arrests was 30,000. Of course some 
young men who had not their cards were prevented 
from keeping engagements, catching trains and so 
forth, but I met two who had so suffered because 
they left their cards at home, and all they had to say 
was that their difficulty was their own fault. In 
spite of the “roar” in the senate and some editorial 
shrieks the public refused to “indignate” and “reso- 
lute’ under the incitements of the extra-legalists. 
Public opinion supported the raid; but nevertheless 
thousands of men were arrested and imprisoned with- 
out authority, sometimes without any consideration 
whatever—mostly the latter was the case when the 
arrests were made by civilians. “It is war” all right, 
but it does have a Germanic taint about it. Which 
reminds me to say that from all I have heard the 
operations of the agents of the Department of Justice 
are not now at all consistent with the idea of justice. 
The agents do about as they please. And no lawyer 
as a rule will undertake to question their procedure. 
They go in anywhere under dragnet warrants, take 
what they please, leave a printed receipt for it and 
keep the stuff until they get ready to return it. A 
man whose actions brought him under suspicion told 
me that he was still trying to get his and his wife’s 
letters and his diaries of twenty years, that were 
taken last May from his office and his home. He 
asked lawyers to help him recover them and the law- 
yers threw up both hands. “Law!” said one lawyer. 
“Don’t look for justice from the department thereof !” 
I should say that one of the most dangerously power- 
iul men in the United States is Mr. A. Bruce Bielaski, 
chief of the Bureau of Investigation. He is the secret 
service. He can’t be stopped once he’s started after 
anything. Injunctions don’t and can’t catch up with 
him. And whatever he does is under a blanket au- 
thority it is useless to question. He and his men can 
do pretty nearly anything they please “on suspicion.” 
I was saying this to a charming woman whose boy 
is a “gob” at Pelham bay. “Well,” said she, “‘people 
have no right to be suspected. Everybody should 
be above suspicion.” That settled it for her. It does 
for most people. I know of no greater waste of time 
right now than talking about constitutional rights and 
forms of law. They don’t interest people in the least. 
Everything is suspended pending the cleaning up of 
the business in hand-canning Kultur. And truth to 
tell I notice that these legalistic sticklers are as ready 
to give their own country the worst of it as they are 
to give the enemy the best of it. Listen to ’em 
when they argue. They accept as truth the worst 
that can be said against us, the best that can be said 
for the foe. They reconcile me almost wholly to 
A. Bruce Bielaski and all his works and pomps. 
fe of 
The Barbers’ Strike 

Tuat the journeymen barbers of Gotham won 
their strike must be good news to bearded Bernard 
Shaw because it’s a step towards the realization of 
his social ideal of equality of income as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite of political equality. The “jour” 
barbers get a weekly salary and then they get half 
the receipts of every chair after those receipts reach 
$30. This isn’t as rough or tough on the bosses as 
you'd think. The “jours” will work harder; the pro- 
prietors won’t. The hotel shop proprietors kicked 
but they only kicked from pride. The owners of 
shops in side streets will feel the new scale more. 
They will do more shaving with their own hands and 
less graceful standing around. The side street bar- 
bers will suffer too from the increased cost of shaves 
and hair cuts; but the hotel shops won’t. How’s 
that? It’s this way, as a barber explained to me. 
The people that come to New York hotels are pe- 
culiar in one respect. They like to be stung. The 
more they are charged the better they like it. They 


stand extortion here that would make their blood 
boil at home. The bigger their check the larger the 
tip they give, to either barber or waiter. The hotel 
guest who steps into a barber shop takes everything 
from soup to nuts. What’s the result? More money 
for the “jour” and more money for the boss who 
doesn’t work at all. Yes, but won’t the new scale 
result in the customer’s getting poorer service, a 
raspy shave? Not at all. A poor shave drives a 
customer to another barber. It causes the barber a 


loss in tips. The tips aren’t shared with the boss.’ 


How about abolishing tips? What? In New York? 
Why people here tip street car conductors. I saw a 
customer tip a clerk in a haberdashery who had sold 
him a necktie. When a man comes to New York 
he glories in being a sucker, boasts of it. So it is 
that in New York the “jour” barbers make the bosses 
come across practically fifty-fifty on all the business 
—except the tips. If that isn’t G. B. S’s. equality of 
income, I don’t know what you'd call it. Not even 
the musicians’ union keeps the bandmaster and the 
player on such an equal plane of pay. That’s what 
all unionism is driving at, everywhere. As far as 
possible no man shall earn any more than another. 
If efficiency speeds up the slow worker, unionism 
slows down the fast one. It is my opinion that this 
is inevitable in most modern monotonous factory em- 
ployments. The endless repetition of the same oper- 
ation upon the same parts of products the whole of 
which are never seen by the worker until completed, 


tends to this equalization of work and pay. Machine 


work, machine men, machine pay: that’s drift of 
standardization. That’s one of the whys of equal pay 
for men and women doing the same work. Like 
other theories it may not work out. I note that in 
Cleveland the trades unions are opposed to the em- 
ployment of conductorettes on the street railways. 
They say conductoring isn’t work for women. Let 
them say. The draft will comb out the men so that 
women will have to be called in to “man” the street 
cars. For my part, though, I wish conductorettes 
were prettier to look upon. I think that conductor- 
ettes should be paid more than conductors because 
it’s harder work for the former. Max Beerbohm 
used that argument successfully against the Saturday 
Review. He was engaged as music critic in succes- 
sion to Shaw. He learned that he was paid less than 
Shaw had been. Asking why, he was informed that 
it was because Shaw was an authority on music. 
“Sophistry,” said Max. “Shaw knows all about mu- 
sic, I know nothing about it. It’s no trouble for 
Shaw to write about it. It is hard work for me to 
write about. Therefore I should be paid more than 
Shaw.” All of which is a wandering. Getting back 
to barbering, I aver that the winning of the barbers’ 
strike is a step toward equality of income. The step 
may evolve into leaps and bounds. How can it be 
otherwise? The London bobbies or peclers struck 
for more pay. While on strike they couldn’t deal 
with themselves as it was erstwhile their wont to deal 
with other strikers—i. e., to use their clubs upon 
themselves. The London police won their strike. 
They won’t think in future that a strike is such a 
wicked thing. With them holding off from forceful 
interference, more strikes will succeed. It’s a sure 
thing. And I see that steps are being taken to union- 
ize the police of every city in the United States. 
What’s to stop it? Nothing. The firemen every- 
where are so organized. The police have political 
influence upon municipal assemblies and legislatures 
which won’t dare to legislate against strikes. With 
the police unionized every strike will win, easy. 
Equality of income will come upon us. The bosses 
will have to stand a cut in profits for the benefit of 
wages. The tax gatherer, too, will mulct the boss. 
The boss begins to see where he gets off. It’s at the 
poorhouse. When the ultimate consumer gets or- 
ganized, as he must, if he would escape serfdom, 
the circle will be complete and equality of income 
will be the universal rule in industry. The barbers’ 
strike is a world event, rightly looked at. I am with 
the “jours” but I’m with the proprietors too. There’s 
a strike coming to them too. Against the hotel pro- 








prietors who lease the shops to them. Then the hotel — fl 
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proprietors have a strike coming too. Against the 
owner of the land on which the hotel stands. He’s the 
son-of-a-gun that sits back at ease and cops off a nice 
little piece of the money that everybody else has 
copped off the ultimate consumer. From which cul- 
minating case of copping the cush I deduce the prin- 
ciple that all strikes fail and will continue to fail of 
good, durable result until there shall be one general 
strike against the landlord in whose behalf Rent, the 
grand old economic cascaret, works while everybody 
sleeps. In so far as the action of Gotham’s “jour” 
barbers helps people to see the way to the last big 
strike, I say, “Hooray for the jour barbers!” But 
just now we've got to win the world-strike against 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. 
Se Se 
Concerning Drinking 
Tuis prohibition business is absurd. I can’t have 
a drink of liquor at a restaurant if an army or navy 
man in uniform is with me. I’ve seen little dinner 
parties at which army and navy guests didn’t come 
in until after the cocktails were served and then 
solemnly and drill-likely got up and marched out of 
the room while the other diners of the party drank 
their wine. But need an army or navy man die of 
thirst these days? I trow not. You can if you will, 
or the service man wishes, take him into your home 
and serve him as much liquor as you can afford and 
he can stand. Is this done? I regret to say it is, 
despite the orders and requests of Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels and other officials. Officers are not 
unirrigated for long. The privates get theirs, too. 
I do not see that this home-furnished drink does any 
harm. I have seen very few men in uniform under 
the influence. Indeed the civilian in liquor is notori- 
ously infrequent in the landscape. The price of 
liquor is too high. And good liquor is, practically, a 
memory. The whiskey sold is schreckliche stuff. 
All the famous brands are copiously cov.oterfeited. 
The men of our forces may not get iii.ch liquor, 
compared to what they used to get, but they get 
much worse liquor. 
Reo fe 
The Railroad Contracts 
SECRETARY McApoo’s contract with the railroads 
seems to be fair to the owners, though those owners 
protest. If the government had not taken over the 
roads they would all have been broke by now. There- 
fore there is no reason in the claim of the roads that 
they should not be required to pay out of the com- 
pensation for their use, the sums necessary to put the 
roads into condition for safe operation. Without the 
compensation the roads would not have been operable 
at all, The demand of owners that they be given the 
right to sue the government for damage by loss 
through diversion of traffic is, as the director says, 
unreasonable. The federal control is for war pur- 
poses and diversion of traffic is in furtherance of 
such purposes. Such diversion can hardly be consid- 
ered a damage. Still the roads can present any cases 
of diversion with supposed injurious result to the 
Court of Claims, but the so-called diversion damages 
would only be a part of a general claim based upon 
inadequacy of compensation. Stockholders held that 
the roads should not be compelled to pay out of 
their compensation any part of their indebtedness to 
the government except such as might remain after 
the payment by the roads of their customary divi- 
dends. Why should dividends come before debts and 
especially debts to the government? It is the duty of 
the roads to support the government, rather than the 
duty of the government to support the railroads. The 
government has paid hundreds of millions of in- 
debtedness for roads that never would have been 
able to pay them. The roads could never have got 
the money elsewhere as cheaply as they got it from 
the government. But for the government and its 
involvement in war the roads would have had no 
guaranteed income. The government granted in- 
creases of reight rates. What if it did increase 
wages too! Under private control the roads would 
have lost in the first four months this year in oper- 
ating expenses, as compared with a corresponding 
Period last year, $136,116,533, and as compared with 
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an average corresponding period in the three-year 
test, $96,064,356, “taking no account of the wage in- 
crease subsequently made, which nevertheless was 
retroactive to January 1.” Seven and one-half col- 
umns of newspaper, in small type, are required for 
the printing of the contract. Nobody but a railroad 
lawyer could read it, let alone construe it. I take it 
that the contract is satisfactory to the security holders 
except as to the points of difference dealt with above 
and some few others, among which is the objection 
that they shall be charged with and shall finance all 
additions, improvements, betterments and extensions 
for war purposes and for other purposes not bene- 
ficial to the companies, and that thereby at the end of 
federal control they may have piled up against them 
vast debts and charges which they would be unable 
to meet. They say that when the time comes to 
recover the loss that they may have suffered in this 
respect, the contract requires that these additions and 
extensions shall not only be taken over by them, but 
that they shall be taken, not at their then value to the 
companies, but on the basis of the inflated costs in 
these abnormal times; and the improvements which 
may be of no use whatever to them and may be a 
liability rather than an asset. “Not beneficial to the 
companies” is the key-phrase here. I should say that 
“additions and improvements and betterments” can- 
not be other than beneficial to the companies. The 
companies will have been compensated for use of 
those additions, etc., and the settlement basis won’t 
be on abnormal bases, either. They will pay in cheap- 
er money, if the law of inflation of money holds 
good. It is going to be a long, long way to the Tip- 
perary of normal values. The railroads put up the 
old plea for the poor security holders. Too bad 
about them. The government has saved them billions 
by its guarantees. After the war we shall have to 
supply both ourselves and Europe and the govern- 
ment will have to continue its guarantees to insure 
transportation. The compensation granted will take 
care of those additions and improvements, and after 
all the railroads must stand losses in war as other 
interests do. The security holders’ protest looks to 
me like the action of the merchants and manufac- 
turers in the German towns now being bombed by 
allied airplanes in demanding that their government 
make good to them their losses through enemy ac- 
tivity. Director General McAdoo has the better of 
the argument, so far as I am able to judge. And I 
can’t help thinking that the government has been 
mighty good to the railroad owners, considering the 
things those owners have done so long and often to 
the government and the people. 
eo Se 
A Railroad King’s Lament 

By the way, you must have noticed how the big 
railroad men have disappeared from the news. We 
are forgetting the names of presidents and general 
managers. Their journeyings in private cars are no 
longer chronicled. Interviews with them do not ap- 
pear in the papers. There is a railroad club in New 
York city. You go there and you don’t see or even 
hear of men who, two years ago, were in the country 
and in various sections, minor gods. They are 
eclipsed in glory by McAdoo. The names of many 
of them have disappeared from the company sta- 
tfonery. Their salaries have been heavily cut and 
the remainder are heavily taxed. These men have 
little to say publicly. Whatever is to be said must be 
said from Washington. The former bosses of all 
they surveyed exercise a “voluntary censorship” upon 
themselves. I met one of them and put the newspaper 
man’s inevitable question, “What do you know?” 
The answer was, “I only know what I’m told and I 
dare not talk of that. I’m only a messenger boy. I 
get my orders and I obey, no matter what I think. 
How do I like government ownership? Not as well 
as I did before we got it—in the neck. You know 
I used to think it might be a good thing. Let me 
tell you a little story. Our road runs through the 
state of—well, let’s call it Felicity. In that state 
there is a certain little town that had been wanting a 
big branch line and a fancy station for some years. 
We figured on its cost and upon the business we 
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would get from the town as a result of the improve- 


ment. We figured the former low and the latter 
high. We could not afford the improvement. We 
said so. Then along came this government owner- 


ship. The demand was made again. We refused. 
Then the two United States senators of Felicity 
came around. We explained things to them. One 
of them said, ‘Oh, to hell with that! There’s gov- 
ernment ownership now. You can put it through.’ 
I said I couldn’t. From the director general’s office 
came somewhat later a request for information on 
this matter. It was supplied abundantly. The thing 
would be a waste of money. I thought I’d made my 
case. No such thing. Soon there came an order 
that the improvement be made at once, It’s being 
done. I met one of the United States senators of 
Felicity at Washington and he slapped me on the 
back and said, ‘Old man, you see anything can be 
done under government ownership.’ And it can, if 
strong senators or groups of senators want it. Other 
railroad men tell me of experiences like my own. 
The politicians are getting into the railroad adminis- 
tration. I must say that they are not in it for them- 
selves. They want things done in railroad operation 
and building for their constituents. Cost? Why 
count cost in these high-piping billion dollar a month 
times? What has a president of a road to say? 
Nothing. But that’s not all. The president’s salary 
is cut to the bone. He’s in all the clubs and has to 
pay dues. He has to contribute to all causes and 
if he doesn’t cough as freely as he did when his pay 
was three times what it is now, he’s a slacker. And 
his power is only greater than that of his head clerk. 
Of course you didn’t see me at the Railroad club. 
You'll see very few of us there. We are a lot of 
was-ers. We don’t want to meet one another. 
What's that? Yes, we’re like kings in exile. Will 
we ever come back? Not in a hundred years, if 
ever. I wish I were of draft age, so I could do 
something. Will government ownership work out all 
I guess so. The airplane muddle is working 
out all right, I believe. We are muddling through to 
good results in providing shipping. I’m not a bear 
on this country in anything, even if I am shelved and 
my power is departed from me.” The ex-railroad 
president went up Broadway afoot. No “palatial, 
high-powered touring car,” no taxi even. I was 
sorry. My heart bled for him, Why, he used to 
give me a fist-full of passes for all my friends to go 
fishing, in happier times. And his road used to 
advertise in my valuable paper. I ran after and 
caught up with him and asked him if he’d have lunch 
with me at Childs’. Tears suffused his eyes. “No,” 
said he, “I will not go to Childs’. They charge ten 
cents a glass for milk. Come with me.” And we 
went—to the Bankers’ club. After lunch he said, 
as he signed the check, “If you have only one dollar 
left and must spend it, spend it like a king. Bob 
Ingersoll said that.” As I rode uptown in the sub- 
way after leaving him I read in the evening paper 
that the Food Administration had ordered Childs’ 
to cut the price of milk to five cents a glass. I won- 
der why cuts are not ordered in prices at the big 
swell restaurants where a teaspoonful of scrambled 
eggs costs eighty-five cents and a breakfast for less 
than $1.25 is an unimaginable thing? 
 & 
A Talk About French Defeatists 

AN evening paper carried the news that ex-Premier 
Caillaux of France was ill in prison and he was being 
subjected to a physical examination. A prominent 
man in the conduct of relations between this country 
and France happened to drop in on a gentleman upon 
whom I was calling. I said that the examination re- 
minded me of the delicate care of a farmer for a 
hog he was “fattening to kill” or of the report of an 
English doctor on the illness of a condemned criminal 
that if he were unduly exposed he might not live to 
reach the place of execution. “Execution, no,” said 
the Frenchman. “Ton Joe,.as he signed himself in 
those love letters in the divorce case out of which 
grew the murder of the editor by Madame Caillaux, 
to whom as another man’s wife the Dear Joe letters 
were written”—yes, that’s the way a Frenchman talks 


right? 
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academic English—“Ton Joe will not be executed. | 
do not think so. I doubt if the government will be 
able to fasten upon him an overt act of treason. He 
may have dealt with Bolo Pasha, and he may have 
had some relations with the editors and managers of 
Bonnet Rouge who have been executed, but outright 
treason he hardly committed. Caillaux is a smart 
man. Why, you want to know, did he oppose the 
war? He is an intense egotist and ambitious. He 
was and is possessed of a fixed idea that the best 
policy for France was and is an alliance with Ger- 
Before the establishment of the entente with 
When the 
understanding was reached he continued to hold it. 
Naturally he had relations with Germans who agreed 
When the war came, naturally Caillaux 


many. 
England and Russia he held this view. 


with him. 
thought that the thing for France to do was to 
make a separate peace with Germany, throwing Eng 
land over. For that he intrigued. He was wrong, 
once France had signed the entente agreement, and 
more wrong when France found herself at war, with 
England for an ally, against Germany. Caillaux per- 
sisted in favoring an approach to an agreement with 
Germany. This much everybody knows. Caillaux 
hecame a defeatist because he would not give up his 
pet idea. Maybe he took German money, as was 
alleged during the trial of his wife for murdering 
the editor. Maybe Caillaux conspired more deeply. | 
doubt it, for he is a smart man. In his way he loves 
France. 
and if so he will be executed. They are trying every- 
body else first in order to get something on Caillaux 
Sut he will probably be only banished 


Maybe they can prove an act of treason 


if possible. 
from France like Malvy, secretary of the interior.” 
This led me to wonder why Malvy, an officer of the 
government, convicted of treasonable conduct, had not 
been executed but only exiled to Spain. My inform- 
ant said that Malvy had not commerced with the 
cnemy, but had only not dealt drastically with an- 
archists and pernicious defeatists, giving them free- 
dom of expression and action. He did not suppress 
the Bonnet Rouge and other pacifist papers, did not 
arrest Bolo Pasha and others. This was a sin of 
omission, not of commission, Malvy contended that 
his noninterference was due to his desire to suppress 
proof that there was a division in the union sacree 
of all parties in France against the enemy. He thought 
it wise not to proceed against the pacifists and 
anarchists and defeatists but to continue to watch 
them. He knew what they were doing and supplied 
evidence against them, which was, of course, evidence 
against himself. That is why he was only banished, 
not sentenced to death. He has another defense. I 
find it summarized in a rcent issue of the London 
Nation. That paper says: “M. Malvy, in his letter 
to the president of the chamber, says that the cam- 
paign against him dates from the strikes of last year, 
and that his real crime consists in having forced the 
masters to mect their employes and concede their just 
demands,” It will be remembered by those who have 
followed the French treason cases in the papers that 
Premier Clemenceau, in accusing Malvy of having 
“betrayed the interests of the country,” said that 
Malvy “had refused to repress the strikes by force 
and had put pressure on the employers.” This chimes 
in with Malvv’s defense. Chief among the strikes 
was that of the “Midinettes’—the Parisian working 
girls so called because they swarm on the street at 
midday just as the Jewish workers pour out and 
mill around at noon on Fifth avenue about Twenty- 
fifth street. The girls struck “because they were be- 
ing paid the miserable pre-war working wage, al- 
though the cost of living had been doubled. The 
employers had proposed to institute a Saturday 
half-holiday with a proportionate reduction of pay, 
so that the weekly wage would have been lower still. 
M. Malvy compelled the employers to grant a Satur- 
day half-holiday with a full day’s pay, and to concede 
the very small increase of wages demanded by the 
“Midinettes,” few of whom even now earn more than 
four shillings a day. It is for this reason that the 
General Confederation of Labor has declared his con- 
demnation to be an attack on.the working classes. It 
is already indicated that the trades unionists and 
Socialists will take up the challenge, as M. Renaudel 
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has declared in L’Humanite. 


by a large number of Republicans.” The chamber of 
] 


“They will be joined 


senators will probably take up the Malvy question 
this week or next. Only the reactionary Paris press 
approves the verdict on Malvy. The radical press 
says the senators invented the crime of which they 
convicted Malvy. There is no such crime, they say, in 
the penal code. We shall hear more of Malvy before 


‘aillaux shall be brought to trial. 
eo eo 
"Ware, Mr. Wilson! 

AMONG the books banned from circulation by the 
post-office department is “Why War?” by Frederic 
C. Howe, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration and 
fervid Wilsonian. I understand the postal censors 
are now examining “Philip Dru, Administrator,” sup- 
posed to have been written by Col. E. M. House. It 
is quite an I. W. W. and Bolsheviki book about a 
new American revolution. If the censors aren’t care- 
ful, some day they may in their super-zeal suppress 
some of the works of Woodrow Wilson. 


o, @. 
“° ¢ ? 


Cabinet Changes 

Here's a new cabinet line-up brought in from 
Washington the other day by a Boston banker. Mr. 
McAdoo to become secretary of war and John Skel- 
ton Williams to take all of Mr. McAdoo’s present 
jobs; Mr. Lansing to be ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain: Newton D. Baker to be general representative 
ot the United States in France. The Boston banker 
didn’t know who was to be the new secretary of 
state. He said that these changes, promotions and 
demotions were the ‘‘dope” as figured out by Wash- 
ington bankers. Who said that bankers have no 
imagination? Another cabinet rumor is that General 
George W. Goethals will succeed Mr. Baker as secre- 
tary of war. Still another is that Col. House may 
finally consent to accept some kind of an appointment 
as a result of a visit by Secretary McAdoo to Mag- 
rola, Massachussetts. 

ele of 
The Haughty House of Morgan 

Tuat was a sockdolager swat of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., by the director of corporation finance last Fri- 
day. The bankers refused to advance the money to 
pay $15,000,000 trust notes of the Chicago ard 
Western Indiana railroad, due on September 1, ex- 
cept upon payment of interest and commissions ag- 
vregating 934 per cent. The bankers blamed the fed- 
eral railroad administration for the default, saying 
the administration would not advance the funds and 
had denied the company permission to borrow at more 
than 6 per cent. The federal authorities say in polite 
lunguage that Morgan and company tried to put over 
a high financial hold-up. The railroad administration 
agreed to guarantee rentals which with other cur- 
rent income would be sufficient to pay interest on 
outstanding bonds and one-year notes, sinking fund 
requirements, etc., at 6 per cent. The bankers when 
selling the $15,000,000 trust notes for one year had 
advertised the property as being worth $100,000,000. 
Now they let the company default in a sum less than 
one-sixth of that valuation placed by them a year 
ago unless they can put an added charge of $600,000 
on the company for that period. The bankers want 
to wolf the country about 4 per cent on the renewal 
of the loan. This, on a property with a guarantee of 
revenues under government control. I am the more 
interested in this item of news because it tends to 
show that J. P. Morgan & Co. and their associates 
don’t care a snap of the finger for Uncle Sam. They 
let a company default its debt when the government 
practically guaranteed the debt, because the govern 
ment wouldn’t let them shake down the company for 
$600,000. When this month’s Liberater reached me 
] found a piece of black paper pasted down over an 
advertisement on one of its pages, of a booklet en- 
titled “The Wealth of J. P. Morgan,” which pur- 
ports to prove “by photographed extracts from an 
official United States government report” that the 
Morgan wealth can, after the war, manipulate a panic, 
buy cheaply vital industries, dispossess all of us of 
our wealth and reduce millions to abject slavery. 
The advertisement was “blocked out” because other- 

(Continued on page 454) 






Songs of the Unknown Lover 


III 


(Copyright, 1918, by William Marion Reedy.) 


THE VALLEY 


NLY I and the sunset 
In the snow-valley of your breast 
\nd the slow shadows of the motion of breath, 
Only IT and moonrise in the valley of your breast 
And the dark of sleep— 
Until lilies in the valley have opened 
And | am awake with petals, 


And with the birds of your voice. 


NAKEDNESS 


Gems of earth for the hollow of your throat 
They brought to you, 

And blossoms of death for you to throw away 
And many things dispensable as chains, 

To you whose wings are nakedness. 

sut I have given your nakedness the gift of mine, 
And whosoever brings, from this day forth, 
Obeisances 

lo the hollow of your bosom, 

Shall tind between those hills of sun, 
Reloved, 


My shadow. 


HEMISPHERES 


It is only by remembering you 

That I can make my lovers real to me, 
O east of my west, 

And it is only by forgetting you 

That I can find my truest solitude 


Strange and unknown to me. 


DARKNESS 
There are circles of flame 
Leaping from that other darkness 
\When the pressure of your lips 
Made of my eyes 
Two suns 
Embracing the world with light. 
It was a darkness 
As rich with strong wonder 
\s the depth of the sea 
And you were upon me 
\s great sea-gardens 


And great waves. 


What shall I care, not seeing you in the dark? 
For you have quickened darkness for me 
Into two circles of flame 


To which I need not open my eyes. 


REFLECTIONS 


A child, looking at you, 

A cherry-bough, 

And at me, 

A river, 

Saw you and you, 

Two cherry-boughs, 

And laughed. 

For run as fast as ever I may, 

My heart moves only with you, 

Moves only with your blossoms, 
Remembering them or awaiting them, 
Moving when you move in the wind and still when 


. 


you are still. 
(To be continued) 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 


XVII. TO THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


HE 
again. 
would, in all probability, have escaped me— 
altogether—but that I chanced to discover it in the 
Lit’ry Supplement of that radiant publication, the 
New Yorn Sun. Yet—can I say that I “chanced” to 
No—that would not exactly be true. 


Great American Novel has been written 


This all-important lit’ry fact, moreover, 


discover it? 
To be veracious, I did not “discover” it at all, by 
chance or otherwise. As all lit’ry persons are bound 
to do, I read the aforesaid section of the Sun every 
Sunday. And last Sunday’s had, right on the front 
page, an announcement, about as elusive as a barrage- 
curtain preliminary to an assault in mass formation 
on the enemy’s key-position, of the Great American 
Novel that, as above said, has just been written— 
again. When your attention is solicited in this shy 
manner there is, to speak truth, no escape—absolutely 
none. 


-In consequence I read, with thrills and enthusiasm, 
about the Great American Novel that once more has 
been vouchsafed us; gazed ecstatically upon the ac- 
companying portrait of the fair and patently inspired 
author—need I intimate that she is a lady-author, for 
who but a lady-author is nowadays capable of the 
Great American Novel ?—and thanked my lucky stars 
that I had not missed that particular number of the 
Sun. For, if I had—horrible thought!—it is alto- 
gether probable that I would have remained, to the 
end of my days, unaware of the massive and por- 
tentous fact that the G. A. M. had again been written 
Which |] 


explain by saying that while, according to her pub- 


—that is, in this particular instance. may 
lishers’ announcement—a very modest one, as all such 
announcements in these piping times of publicity 
naturally are—the “works” (incomplete as yet, too, 
look ’ee!) of this lady-author have already sold to the 
tune of six million (or is it billion?) copies, I have 
myself, to this writing, never been able to read one of 
Again and again have I tried. Valiantly have 
With 
gritted my teeth and vowed that I would go through 
As Charles 
Lamb observed, there are “limits beyond which na- 


’em. 


I struggled. dogged determination have I 


this one, at least, from kiver to kiver. 
ture may not go.” Being a child of nature, of course 
I am subject to these limitations, and they, alas, have 
made the feat, no matter how oft essayed, a physical 
impossibility. 

And right here let me acknowledge, with all grati- 
tude and fervor, my thanks, my everlasting thanks, to 
the lit’ry editor of the Sun. 
does not, can or cannot, read, read one must the Great 


Whatever one does or 


\merican Novel, whenever it is written, no matter by 
whom, or how. At first my 
writhed within me at the thought—‘This lady-author 
has written the Great American Novel! I 
read her! 


soul shivered and 
cannot 
I must read it! What, in heaven’s name, 
am | up against?” And chill despair possessed me— 
until I had read on to the end of the Sun editor’s 
story about it Which, 


accomplished, I feet and cavorting 


and about. having been 
leaped to my 
Dionysiacally into the ether, cracked my heels to- 
gether and cried, “I don’t have to! 


the Sun, from whom all blessings flow !” 


Praise God and 


For, you know, the Sun editor has told the whole 
Story. His précis is an abstract and brief chronicle 
of this monumental work that absolutely, utterly and 
completely renders it a work of supererogation to read 
the work itself! And, moreover, whereas the work 
itself, is, without doubt, for me unreadable, the Sun 
editor's précis is a perfect joy. You perceive, there- 
lore, that there is no loss involved anywhere along 
the line—that is, except to the publishers (most neg- 
ligible people at best), who will not be able to vend 
to me a copy of the immortal work, at $1.65, net. 

If 
weep 


the Sun editor (lit’ry) were handy, I would 
tears of admiration and gratitude upon his 
shirt-hosom—which, something tells me, is one of 
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those beautifully striped silken affairs, diaphanous 
and clinging, erstwhile priced at from $10.00 up, but 
now being cleared out by the haberdasheries at the 
sacrifice figure of $8.85, which puts them within the 
reach of all; as is right and proper in a world that 
we are engaged in the sublime task of making safe 
for democracy. And democracy means no longer 
sansculottism, but silken shirts for all and sundry, 
it not? To be sure, I myself cannot afford 
them, even at the trifling cost of $8.85 per. But 
then, I am not a democrat and never was, having 
been born, like the rest of us Nietzscheans (that is 
to say, me and Huntington Wright and the Great 
Mencken and a few others) with a radically aristo- 
cratic nature and all the tendencies and instincts that 


does 


thereunto belong. 


Sut let me get back to my text—. e., the Great 
American Novel. It would be well, I think, in con- 
sidering it, to begin at the beginning. But here ob- 
stacles present themselves as insuperable as those 
which delayed Mr. Dick in the composition of his 
The fact is that I do not know where to 
begin! Will I be allowed the violation of syntax 


necessitated by the statement that the G. A. M. has 


history. 


been being written ever since I began reading works 
of fiction? I don’t like to try remembering too far 
back, for that is too much in the nature of a confes- 
Still, it seems to me the first one I remember 
Let me hasten to assert 


sion, 
was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
that it was published quite some time prior to my 
advent into this weary world and that when it first 
fell into my youthful hands, it had enjoyed what is 
termed ‘ 
It was the Great American Novel, and the only one 


‘an established reputation” for generations 


which possessed an international reputation and had 
Which in- 


duces the solemn thought, how times have changed! 


been read by millions, the globe around. 


Now we boast innnumerable novelists whose works 
are far more international than “Uncle Tom.” Theo- 
dore Dreiser is translated into all languages, includ- 
ing Thlinkit and Hottensulu, in advance of publi- 
cation, and the populace in all lit’ry centers riot and 
fight for first editions. All the crowned heads sub- 
scribe for the de luxe sets of Robert W. Chambers, 
autographed by the distinguished author, with dupli- 
cate proofs of the plates on Japan vellum, in three 
states, while the Bolsheviki go to the “popular” re- 
prints in droves; and, as I have already noted, the 
productions of the lady-author of the new Great 
\merican Novel have already sold above 6,000,000 
(or is it billion?) copies—to which the circulation 
of her opus just announced will undoubtedly add an- 
other million or billion. 


It is my recollection—bear with me, kind reader !— 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was succeeded as the Great 
American Novel by the masterpiece of the immortal 
Mary 
though that romance was run a very close race for 
Then 


Jane Holmes, “Tempest and Sunshine,” al- 


precedence by the same author’s “Lena Rivers.” ” 


along came “The Bread Winners”—published anony- 
mously but later divulged to be the work of a great 


statesman, John Hay. Then- 


I cannot essay a catalogue raissonné of 
Novel as it 


But hold! 
the Great American has continued to 
appear, in successive exfoliations, during my career 
Suffice it to say that among the authors 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Holmes, and John Hay, I may mention, cursorily, 
such names as those of “Old Sleuth,” William Dean 
Howells, Archibald Clavering Gunter, Edwin Noyes 
Westcott, old Ed Howe, Mrs. Wharton, Harold Bell 
Wright, Winston Churchill, Ellen Glasgow, Laura 
Tean Libbey, Gertrude Atherton, Frank Norris, Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, Booth Tarkington, Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., Robert W. Chambers, David Graham Phil- 
Jarr McCutcheon, 


Rev. Ee; sP. 


as a reader. 


who have written it, aside from 


lips, Hallie EFrminie Rives, George 


William Allen White, Upton 


Sinclair, 


Roe, Owen Wister, Thomas Dixon, Jr., Mary Johns 
ton, Margaret Deland, Bill Nye, Mark Twain, Wil- 
liam James, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee 
Masters, W. J. 
Russell, Christy Matthewson, George Creel, Beatrice 


Bryan, Carrie Chapman Catt, Lillian 
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Fairfax, Irvin S. Cobb, Edna Ferber, David Belasco, 
Evelyn Nesbit-Thaw, Thorstein 
Veblen, O. Henry, Jack London, Abbott, 
Billie Mary Pickford, Rev. Frank Crane, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Hashimura Togo, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and Woodrow Wilson. I may have left out a 
few hundreds, but the reader can supply them at will. 
Then there is another category of those who have 
written it not once, but time and again—like Mr. 
But excuse me from being too 


Geraldine Farrar, 
Lyman 


3urke, 


Dreiser, for instance. 
exhaustive. 


It is a mistake, let me hint, to imagine that the 
Great American Novel is necessarily to be conceived 
of as a bound book, in 12 mo., with a frontispiece in 
full color by James Montgomery Flagg or Wladsylaw 
Senda and a jacket bearing excerpts from the “trib- 
utes” that from the same pen have 
evoked. Many of these deathless compositions ap- 
pear serially in the daily press, each chapter palpitant 
with the very stuff of life and the elements of sus- 
pense and surprise invariable from one installment to 
the next. Many of them, by their whimsical authors, 
bent upon originality at any cost, are offered in the 
guise of philosophy, history, sociology, drama, farce, 
or jeu desprit. 


’ 


predecessors 


Others masquerade as song or ser- 
You will find them everywhere—all you have 
to do is look about a bit. 





mon. 


Of this newest one, however, that the Sun editor 
(lit’ry) proclaims as momentarily supreme in the 
hierarchy, let it be said that of its right to the title 
there can be no dispute. I base this assertion upon 
two counts found in the aforesaid editor’s time and 
travail-saving précis hereinbefore-alluded-to: 


1. The heroine cherishes firmly the determination 
to become the mother of TWELVE children—a char- 
acteristic so Great, so (un-)American and so Novel 
that it alone holds me spell-bound. Of course she 
No heroine of fiction ever does 
achieve that ambition which she throbs and yearns 
to. If she did, what would be the use-of writing 
about it? 


doesn’t achieve it. 


I have known mothers of twelve children, 
and not one of them would have made a heroine of 
a novel that would sell twelve copies. Our inspired 
lady-author did not commit so fatal an error—you 
could gamble on that. Her heroine, as the Sun editor 
kindly informs us, brings into the world only two 
and, judging from the per- 
fectly turrible time that ensues, they are amply suf- 
ficient. Indeed, whatever would have become of the 
story had the whole TWELVE aétually materialized, 
one can but shudder to imagine. One thing is cer- 
tain, however—the narrative would have forfeited 
all pretensions to consideration as the Great Ameri- 
can Novel. 


of the longed-for dozen 





2. We have the word of the Sun editor for it that 


the book is absolutely without “literary values”—a 
fact in which he rejoices. And me with him! For 
how in thunder could such a thing as the Great 
American Novel possess any? How can black be 
white, water wine, winter summer or liabilities as- 
sets? Familiarity with a long and serried succession 
of the Great American Novel has thoroughly in- 
structed me in the fact that whatever other—and far 
more thrilling—qualities it may possess, literary 
values are things which, if accused of, it may tri- 
umphantly disclaim with a convincing “Not guilty!” 
The new magnum opus, therefore, is in this regard 
true to tradition—and what a sort of elation it do 
give one to think that, reproached as America has 
heen for her lack of native literary traditions, she 
has at least one not to be gainsaid! It is true that in 
the past the Great American Novel has, in several of 
its manifestations, seemed to disclose some literary 
value. But no sooner did the cloven hoof reveal 
itself than the work immediately and forever fell 
from its high estate. The survival of the fittest is a 
law of nature in literature as elsewhere, and the idea 
of a book of literary value claiming to be the Great 
\merican Novel is something so monstrous as to be 
not only unnatural but perverted and depraved, if 


not actually a crime. 


Therefore, aspiring authors, straining, as you all 
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are, toward the goal, heed my counsel of perfection. 
Avoid literary values! Shun them! Cast them into 
outer darkness! Exorcise them, with book and bell, 
or the assistance of the health officer. Do not even 
let yourself be suspect. Go to extremes, all sorts of 
’em, in the determination to show yourself guiltless, 
alike in deed and thought. And then, some day, you 
will—all of you!—write the Great American Novel. 
And, along with it, achieve—some of you!—the front 
page of the Sun's Lit’ry Section, with a two-column 
cut and all the incidental spinach! Oyez, oyez! Go 
to it, all of yez! 


2 2, & & 
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Medea’s Nurse 


By Alexander Harvey 


WONDERFUL old Colchian woman, Medea’s 

nurse, has been misunderstood and misin- 

terpreted for generations. What of it? The 
very question is a confession of the new ignorance— 
the new ignorance being no less arresting than the 
new knowledge, and far more comprehensive. It is 
an ignorance embracing not only the classics and 
their decay but the consequences of that decay. He 
who understands Medea’s nurse understands modern 
Germany and human nature and the art of literary 
criticism and the mystery of the importance of 
Greek and Latin. The misinterpretation of Medea’s 
nurse is the supreme intellectual tragedy. 


Who suspects that Medea’s nurse is the greatest 
comic character on the stage? Not the college pro- 
fessors nor the young ladies who from time to time 
experiment with Euripides in the presence of audi- 
ences scarcely less ignorant on the subject than 
are the editors of Greek plays themselves. Medea’s 
nurse is the female Falstaff, but still no Jebb and no 
Wilamowitz can be brought to see it. She is called 
the nurse in deference to the English equivalent of 
her Greek title although she is less a nurse than a 
maid or duenna. She opens the tragedy of the 
“Medea” in characteristic fashion with a sort of 
prologue. It is her mission to afford ‘us at the outset 
not only a key to what will transpire but an exquisite 
specimen of Euripidean humor. Here is a translation 
of her very first words—not the stilted, stock, stiffen- 
ed phrasing that goes by the name of translation 
among college professors but a version that reflects 
the mood and the spirit of the original: 


If only that ship Argo had not flown through the dark 
blue clashing rocks to the Colchian land! If that cut pine 
had not fallen on Mount Pelion to provide oars for the best 
of men who went to get that golden fleet for Pelias! 


Such words from the lips of an aged barbarian 
woman naturally provoked the wildest laughter from 
any Athenian audience when Euripides wrote. 
Imagine the effect upon a crowd in an American 
theater if an aged Welsh maid servant with a 
quaint accent opened a first act in British lamentation 
that George Washington had won the battle of 
Yorktown. “Oh, that the French fleet had not 
kept the British out of Chesapeake bay and that 
the father of his country had never lived through 
the winter at Valley Forge!” The psychological 
parallel is exact. What satire—especially to an 
audience familiar with the Pindaric odes! But 
Medea’s nurse is still speaking: 


If only my mistress Medea had not made her trip to the 
towers of the land of Iolkos with her soul torn by love for 
Jason! If she hadn’t fooled the daughters of Pelias into 
slaying their father! If she hadn’t then settled in this 
place Corinth with Jason and the children! 


She pleased the people to whose country she came flying. 
She yielded in everything to Jason. It’s a Safe thing to do 
as long as a woman has no fight with her man. 


Now all is quarrel and hate between those two. They 
are sick of love. He’s betraying his own children and my 
mistress. 


Jason is trying to make a royal marriage. He’s consort- 
ing with the daughter of Kreon, who rules this town. 
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Poor, neglected Medea! She’s howling about Jason and 
his vows of fidelity. 
She calls on the gods to witness the return she is getting 


for all she did for him. She lies all day with nothing to 


eat, lost in woe, passing the time away in tears. 


Here we may interrupt Medea’s nurse once more. 
She is standing in front of Medea’s house at Corinth. 
The old woman’s attire is appropriate to her lot in 
life and to her half-civilized origin. Naturally, her 
speech is flavored with the peculiarities of her class 
and, it may be, with the barbarisms of the alien. 
This detail is vital. Doctor Dryasdust, who has been 
editing the ‘“Medea” for generations, does not seem 
to realize that Euripides, like Shakespeare, makes his 
characters reveal themselves in their speech, their 
The consequences are what to professors 
’ or “corruptions” of 


accents. 
of Greek become “difficulties’ 
the text or particles misused or aorists where they 
ought not to be. Medea’s nurse would not use 
Greek like the Athenian gentleman Aegeus. The 
porter at the gate in “Macbeth” has neither the 
vocabulary nor the tone of the weird sisters. The 
thing is so very obvious. No professor of Greek can 
see it. His mind is befogged by the fact that lines 
must “scan.” Gilbert Murray, for example, whose 
rhyming versions of Euripides are no more pre- 
posterous from this point of view than those of 
other scholars, has Medea’s nurse on stilts in the 
best tragic manner of Mrs. Wilkins Micawber: 


Would God no Argo e’er had winged the seas 
To Colchis through the blue Symplegades: 

No shaft of riven pine in Pelion’s glen 
Shaped that first oar-blade in the hands of men 
Valiant, who won, to save King Pelias’ vow, 
The fleece all-golden! Never then, I trow, 
Mine own princess, her spirit wounded sore 
With love of Jason, to the encastled shore 
Hlad sailed of old Iolcos: never wrought 

The daughters of King Pelias, knowing not, 

To spill their father’s life: nor fled in fear, 
Hunted for that fierce sin, to Corinth here 
With Jason and her babes. This folk at need 
Stood friend to her, and she in word and deed 
Served alway Jason. Surely this doth bind, 
Though all ill days, the hurts of humankind, 
When man and woman in one music move. 


And so.on and so on, tic-tac, tic-tac, in the 
Oxford manner handed down for generations and 
meekly accepted over here by unsuspecting young 
ladies who edify us with caricatures of Euripides 
on the stage of a New York music hall in the pres-- 
ence of their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. 
The fallacy of this attitude resides in the belief that 
an intimate acquaintance with the irregular verbs 
of Attic poets and prose writers enables a man to 
recognize the sense of humor whenever it is manifest. 
I do not suggest that Medea’s nurse had a sense of 
humor (although she is the greatest unconscious 
humorist in literature) but that Euripides had one. 
Let the nurse now go on with her story: 


Knowing that this man slights her, Medea never now raises 
her eyes, she does not even lift up her head. She listens 
to the advice of her friends as if she were a stone or a 
wave of the sea. She scarcely once twists that white neck 
of hers. She takes on terribly about her poor dear father 
and the home and the land she betrayed to come on here 
with this man who now holds her so cheap. 

This sorrow has taught her what it is not to run away 


' 


from home. 

She hates even the children and she never gives them a 
pleasant look. 

I’m afraid of her—I don’t know what she’ll be up to next. 
She’s got an awful disposition. She does not stand ill 
treatment at all well. 

I know her and I expect she’ll run a sharp sword through 
somebody’s liver. She’d kill the king himself and that man 
too who wants a new wife and there’s somebody who may 
suffer what’s worse. 

She’s awful! 

Anyone who gets into a fight with her won’t win an easy 
victory. 


At this point the children of Medea come in from 
their play and nurse exchanges a word or two with 
their tutor. “Notice,” says Gilbert Murray, “the 








rather light and cynical character of this man com- 
pared with the tenderness of the nurse.” This “ten- 
derness” may be judged from the fact that Medea’s 
nurse has no sympathy whatever with the sufferings 
of her mistress. She takes, indeed, a malicious satis- 
faction in them. Medea’s nurse mocks the children’s 
tutor to his face, the pedagogue who obviously re- 
gards himself as her superior, “Ah!” he cries to 
nurse, “ancient household possession of my mis- 
tress!” She retorts: “Hello, elderly companion of 
Jason’s children.” This sort of dialogue serves to 
explain to the audience just who has come upon the 
scene but the student of Euripides knows that the 
thing is managed in one tone for a trivial character 
and in quite another fashion for the personage who 
must be taken seriously. The nurse takes pains to 
let the tutor know that she thinks him stupid. There 
is no suggestion of the light and trivial in this peda- 
gogue. He is as solemn and as like an owl as if he 
held the chair of Greek at Harvard or were a fellow 
of New College, Oxford. But Medea’s nurse has a 
fresh barbarism to inflict upon her Athenian audi- 


ence, 


The old woman has told the children to go into 
the house and at the same time to keep out of their 
mother’s reach. Medea, her nurse says, will do 
something terrible to the children in her present rage 
and fury. Nurse observes further to the little ones 
that their mamma is glaring around like a bull—a 
sure sign, she adds, that something unpleasant will 
happen to somebody. Medea is just then heard with- 
in. Her nurse again urges the children into the 
house, adding that “its plain the thunder cloud of 
woe now forming will soon flash its lightning with 
greater fury.” The old barbarian woman has picked 
up a Greek metaphor and the audience dissolves in 
merriment at her misuse of terms. Greek moods 
and tenses, to say nothing of Greek particles, were 
quite beyond the barbarians and we may rest assured 
that no barbarian in all Euripides is made to talk as 
if he were a Greek. This simple truth is quite beyond 
a college professor’s intelligence. He must make 
conjectural emendations of any Greek text until he 
has all the gravediggers talking like Hamlet and 
every clown eloquently and classically correct like 
Pericles. For example, that true Hellenist and great 
scholar, Mortimer Lamson Earle, whose edition of 
the “Medea” is a treasure, can stoop to an emenda- 
tion of one of the nurse’s lines on the ground that 
“this is distinctly Greek.” Were it distinctly Greek, 
the nurse would never have used the expression cor- 
rectly, in a proper verbal setting, idiomatically. 


All this is not only literal truth in regard to 
Medea’s nurse, but is obvious from her farcical com- 
ment upon the Greek civilization. Her attitude is 
that of one brought into contact with it against her 
will by the indiscretions of her mistress. How the 
Athenians—every man of them a musician—must 
have delighted themselves with the observations of 
the old Colchian woman on the subject of music! 
Apart from the grotesqueness of a lecture on such a 
subject addressed to a company of Corinthian ma- 
trons by the barbarian slave of a barbarian witch, 
we must remember that the roaring farce of the 
scene has now reached a climax. The shrieks of 
Medea within, the ranting of the nurse, the arrival 
of the children with their tutor, the news that Medea 
is to be banished and the uproar occasioned by get- 
ting the children inside, have roused the whole neigh- 
borhood. All the women in the vicinity come to find 
out what is going on, nor does it obscure this fact 
to call the new arrivals a “chorus” and to translate 
their eager questionings into solemn English doggerel. 


When Medea’s nurse has told the Corinthian 
ladies the whole scandal her voice is drowned by a 
volley of oaths. Medea is swearing. The ladies 
implore the nurse to bring Medea out of the house. 
(They may fear she will kill the children.) The 
nurse perpetrates her supreme barbarism: 


I’ll do it. But I’m afraid I won’t persuade my mis- 
tress. However, I’ll take the risk to oblige you. She glares 
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on her servants like a lion when one of them goes near her 
to say a word. 

You’d make no mistake if you called them fools and any- 
thing but wise, those men of old who made songs for feasts 
and festivals—pleasant things for the rich to listen to. They 
made no music to stop the quarrels and troubles of mortals 
that break up homes and yet surely it would be a gain to 
cure sick people with tunes. Where you have a meal at 
which there is lots of food what’s the use of keeping up a 
useless racket? An abundance of food at a feast is a delight 
to men of itself. 


One can almost hear the merriment of the audience 
as Medea’s nurse disappears into the house to bring 
out the shrieking and swearing Medea, that is, we 
can hear it if we do not chance to be college pro- 
fessors. The effect of the scene becomes all the 
more uproarious when we remember that the in- 
capacity of the barbarian to use the Greek tongue 
appropriately was a source of boundless merriment 
to the Athenians. Euripides knew this as well as 
Thucydides. Professor Gilbert Murray has been too 
long at Oxford to find it out. He transfers all that 
Medea’s nurse has said on the subject of music to 
the “chorus.” That words “chorus” has upon a pro- 
fessor of Greek the deplorable effect of Charles I 
upon “Mr. Dick’s memorial. For instance, having 
put the ideas on the subject of music into the heads 
of the chorus, the professor translates: 


Alas, the bold blithe bards of old 
That all for you their music made, 
For feasts and dancing manifold, 
That Life might listen and be glad. 


But all the darkness and the wrong, 
Quick deaths and dim _ heart-aching 

Would no man ease them with a song 
Or- music of a thousand strings? 


things, 


Then song had served us in our need. 
What profit, o’er the banquet’s swell 
That lingering cry that none may heed? 
The feast hath filled them: all is well! 


This is not Doctor’ Dryasdust. It is Bottom, the 
weaver. Fatal as seems the “chorus” in a Greek 
play to a college professor’s critical insight in the 
interpretation of Euripides, the thing called metre 
extinguishes a Greek play altogether in translation. 
The professors string out their dots and dashes on 
this subject of metre until they seem like experts 
in the use of the Morse telegraph code. It appears 
that Medea’s nurse is talking in iambic trimeters 
acatalectic until she sets up as a musical critic, 
whereupon she takes to anapaestic hypermetrons. 
These things work out in the tic-tac and the doggerel 
which do duty as versions of the “Medea.” The 
inevitable intellectual tragedy is dismissed as classical 
education. 


It should be obvious by this time—at any rate to 
the layman—that the battle raging around “classical 
studies” in the world of higher education has nothing 
to do with Euripides or with the tragic drama of 
the Greeks or with literary values in any proper 
sense. Classical studies may be defined to the laity 
as a conspiracy for the misinterpretation of Medea’s 
nurse. The amusing feature of the university fray 
over classical studies is the good faith of the profes- 
sors of Greek in associating the decay of what they 
no longer dare call the “humanities” with their own 
personal fortunes. No one having even an elementary 
feeling for literary values can anticipate the “decay” 
of the work of Euripides or of Homer or of Aeschy- 
lus because some Harvard man does not turn it into 
limericks and jingles. The refusal of intelligent 
young men and women to heed what college profes- 
sors may have to say about choruses and metres is 
the best evidence that classical studies—I use the 
term in a literary sense—will enjoy an ambitious 
revival. Medea’s nurse will yet come into her own. 
The Murrays and the Jebbs and the Wilamovitzes 
must be extinguished first. The study of Greek is 
about where it was in the dark century preceding 
the arrival of Winckelmann. We are obscured in a 
return of the night which was long brooding over 
the Greek language and over the Greek literature 
before the struggling son of a poor Brandenburg 
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shoemaker achieved that revolution in the attitude 
of educated men and of educated thought which 
made modern scholarship possible—for a time. 


In the results of the work of Winckelmann we 
have the paradox of the extinction of Medea’s nurse 
—a creation to be set beside that of Falstaff. Winck- 
elmann rescued her from oblivion. His successors 
have made her unintelligible. It is all a fresh illus- 
tration of the best known law of human progress. 
Again and yet again we are reminded that the great 
pioneer in any field is succeeded by a generation of 
second-rate pupils. They transform his vital system 
into a dead mechanical routine. Winckelmann taught 
his age to know the beauty and the splendor of the 
Greek mind. It soared so far beyond and above the 
Roman mind in all the arts. There was, after 
Winckelmann, an instant descent of the learned and 
the scholarly and the aesthetic upon Athens, upon the 
buried cities of the Hellenic past. Excavations have 
occupied antiquarians and pedants from the first 
quarter of the last century until well within our own 
time. The “precinct” of Dionysus has been invaded 
with pickax and spade. The “theater” of the Greeks 
has been “restored.” We have diagrams of the 
proscenium and the parodos and the orchestra. Vase 
paintings are reproduced for our edification. There 
is a deluge of information upon such topics as the 
odeum of Herodes, the city Dionysia and the names 
of prize winners in dramatic competitions. 


Who cares for such things in themselves? There 
is a loss of perspective here. It would be a sheer 
waste of time, for instance, to dig out the foundation 
of the Globe theater that flourished in London some 
two hundred years ago or more. The building was 
associated with Shakespeare’s career, yes. The first 
performance of “Hamlet” was given there. It by no 
means follows that an elderly gentleman from Har- 
vard or from Oxford can solve the mystery of 
“Hamlet” by excavations of a cellarage. If we can- 
not “get” “Hamlet” by reading the play, why haunt 
the ruins of the Globe theater? 


Of course there is much to learn from excavations 
in Crete and that sort of thing. On the other hand, 
he who does not see Medea’s nurse in a flash while 
reading Euripides will get very little help from an 
amphora at Munich or a wall painting in the ruins of 
Herculaneum. If Euripides has not, with the “Medea” 
and the “Hippolytus,” established himself as one of 
the world’s supreme humorists, no relics from Pom- 
peii will help him now. Matters of this kind must 
be determined from the internal. evidence of the 
masterpieces themselves because archaeology is one 
science and literary criticism is another altogether. 


The excavation of a cellar, then, does not equip a 
man for the criticism of literature or make him a 
good judge of a play. It is impossible, for instance, 
to read such a work as the “Hippolytus” without 
realizing that Euripides was a humorist. He was a 
“tragedian,” to be sure. He was, perhaps, the great- 
est tragic writer of all time with the exception of 
Shakespeare. “Hamlet” contains internal evidence 
that Shakespeare had a sense of humor. The ruins 
of the Globe theater can throw no light on such a 
point: The “Hippolytus,” like the “Medea,” pro- 
claims Euripides the humorist as well as Euripides 
the tragic writer. The professors of Greek will not 
go quite so far as that. They will settle the matter 
first by digging into cellars at Crete. They say mean- 
while that the nurse in the “Hippolytus” is an 
elaboration of Medea’s nurse. That is not obvious 
either. It is not an archeaeological question at all. 
It is a matter of literature. The quarrel between 
Phaedra and her nurse is unlike any scene imag- 
inable between Medea and her nurse. Phaedra is in 
the terrible position of seeing her guilty love spurned 
by a man to whom her own nurse—a female Pander 
—had offered it. The ensuing scene between the 
two "women is indescribable tragedy and inimitable 
comedy as well. To miss this point, to turn the 
thing into the doggerel of the professors, to waste 
space upon conjectural emendations designed to 
bring the Greek of Phaedra’s nurse to the wonderful 
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level of that of her mistress is sheer university tic- 
tac of the Oxford kind with which Medea’s nurse 
is made to bore us. I shall quote nothing to prove 
all this. Some intellectual miscarriages are too dread- 
ful for quotation. It suffices to say that Euripides 
reveals his melancholy in every one of his great 
comic scenes. Precisely as in Herodotus we seem 
to be listening to an old man, we get the impression 
in Euripides that he is steeped in some splendid 
melancholy. In the quarrel between Phaedra and 
her nurse all that is painful blends cunningly with 
all that is laughable. This effect of an underlying 
melancholy is the characteristic of Euripidean hu- 
mor. It is Greek subtlety. 


But we have yet to reach the heart of the mystery 
of the conspiracy against Medea’s nurse. Our key 
is. the name of Winckelmann. He was a German. 
His theory of the relation between the Greek genius 
and the Roman lent itself nicely to the kind of 
quiet work that learned Germany loves. Germany 
set about it. Digging became the order of the day. 
Greek roots were dug up as lovingly as were the 
ruins at Athens and in precisely the same spirit. 
The method was carried so far that it actually 
yielded its statistics. We know now how many 
thousand times the final particles in Greek were 
used by Homer, by Aeschylus and the whole tribe. 
They were great days for the Herr Professor. I 
do not mean to disparage his work. It is of great 
importance in its way. But Meadea’s nurse is buried 
beneath the dead weight of it. Euripides has been 
made incomprehensible. 


The havoc wrought in the Anglo-Saxon world 
takes the form of the present war on classical edu- 
cation. The situation is due partly to the obtuseness 
of professors everywhere but chiefly to the fact 
that professors stand in such awe of Doctor Dryas- 
dust. Any old man in white whiskers who has spent 
thirty years in the excavation of Athenian cellars 
must be a recognized authority upon Medea’s nurse! 
Nor must we overlook the fact that when the pro- 
fessors have to compile a Greek grammar, they find 
their work all done for them beforehand in some 
Grieschische Schulgrammatik or other. This has but 
to be “adapted” until it becomes, of course, “an 
entirely new work.” All the Homeric dictionaries 
and vocabularies are done for us out of the German, 
As for school and college texts of Greek authors, 
they have for years been “lifted” out of the German, 
They have yet to learn at Berlin that Medea’s 
nurse is a comic character. Some day the news 
will be proclaimed on the strength of excavations in 
Crete. Then they will know all about it at Oxford 
and at Harvard. Classical education! 


Now the Germans, it has been well observed by a 
commentator upon their military operations, are not 
brilliant. They are masters of the method that at- 
tains results by associated effort. They will find a 
needle in a haystack long before anyone else begins 
to look for it. They will get all the “facts.” They 
have the accuracy of the adding machine. Unfortu- 
nately, they cannot “get” Medea’s nurse. They have 
only the “facts.” Thus, the German scholars will 
argue that Medea’s nurse cannot be a comic character 
because she uses iambic trimeters—the statistics on 
the subject proving that nowhere in Euripides does 
a “light” character employ iambic trimeters. To 
such base uses are the classics brought by the Ger- 
mans and by professors here and in England who 
live surreptitiously out of the German back kitchen. 
Meanwhile, some eminent old dullard, himself egre- 
giously hazy on the whole subject of Medea’s nurse, 
implores young men and women to take up Latin 
and Greek for the improvement of their minds, 
Winckelmann! Hellenic art! We are deafened with 
the name and deluged with the thing but what about 
that tic-tac and that doggerel? Plato tells us of a 
man who thought he could become an artist by art 
alone but who, having never been seized with the 
fine frenzy of the muses, stood forever an outsider 
at their door. 
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wise the magazine couldn’t have been 
sent through the mails. It is strange 
that Director General McAdoo can blas- 
pheme the house of Morgan with im- 
punity while an advertiser in Max East- 
man’s publication cannot. I can’t see 
how the book by Jack Pansy, the adver- 
tisement of which is suppressed, could 
be more of a danger than the letters of 
Messrs. McAdoo and Williams to the 
house of Morgan. 
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Touching Upon Theaters 

BROADWAY is all lit up again in the old 
fashion. It is the season of dramatic 
openings. There are so many of these 
one cannot keep track of them. The 
theater district is all a-swirl. There 
must be six theaters on one block in 
Forty-fifth street and when they are all 
running there is a loud confusion of 
The automobiles get into seem- 
And when the 


traffic. 
ingly inexplicable jams. 
theaters let out their audiences the 
crowds become a mob. It is as bad 
down on Forty-second 
caught in one of these crowds and the 


best thing to do is to surrender your- 


street. Get 
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It will sweep you 
along somewhere. If you try to make 
headway you only wear yourself out. 
You must stick close to your party or 
The theater crowds are 
good natured. If one’s hat’is knocked 
one’s skirt caught in a cane or 


self to the current. 


you'll get lost. 


off or 
umbrella “reubenly” carried, one doesn’t 
If your toes are trampled on 
observe 


get mad. 
—smile, damn you, 
that to get good seats at the theater you 
still have to go to the speculators or 
scalpers. You have to pay a premium 
and the war-tax too. But what cares any- 
one in New York? You’ve got to be a 
good sport and stand the gaff. New 
Yorkers don’t go to the theater, except 
when they entertain their country cou- 
sins. At that they seem never to have 
seen anything in the play line that the 
visitor wants to see—unless its the “Fol- 
The New Yorker has to see the 
with some strangers at least 


smile, I 


lies.” 
Follies” 
once a week. Perhaps he goes as often 
to the Winter Garden show. That’s what 
makes so many New Yorkers look so 
blase. Either that or writing plays. You 
can’t turn around without bumping into 
a man with a play in his pocket or in the 
hands of a manager, or if you find one 
such he has a movie scenario concealed 
on his person. It seems to one knock- 
ing about the town that there must be 
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at least 300,000 people here connected 
with the theater. There is a superfluity 
of staff men with every theater. Every 
actress has her own press agent and 
possibly a man to take care of her pe- 
kingese. You don’t wonder at what it 
costs to present a play when you see 
the roster of the staff. So then you 
don’t wonder that so many plays are 
withdrawn because the receipts don’t 
come within hailing distance of expenses. 
A play is put on. The critics boost it. 
You decide to go and see it. By the 
time you get around to the theater that 
play is off and something else is on. 
Plays the critics roast run on and on 
andon, The critics evidently don’t know 
what the people want. I find, though, 
that the play that the people like con- 
tains in itself justification for that lik- 
ing. 

This was illustrafed in two cases re- 
cently. No: amount of puffery could 
make the people accept the beautifully 
but overwrought play “Alle- 

It overplayed the motive of 


written 
giance.” 


hatred for the Germans—a doctor of that 
nationality deliberately blinds an Ameri- 
can boy. The public couldn’t have been 
lassced into “Allegiance” even by Will 
Rogers, if he had been in the cast, Then 
there was the play of swapped person- 
alities—‘‘ Double Avery 
Well-enough acted, it was 
confusing because the two men whosé 
personalities were transposed  con- 
tinued to talk a mixture of their orig- 
inal and their substituted characters. The 
feature of the performance outside of 
the excellent work of the actresses was 
the continuous still jag maintained by 
one of the men-whose wife could never 
discover how he got his liquor. The 
audience discovered that he sucked it 
through a straw from a hollow walking- 
stick. There were laughs in the play 
over some clever lines but there was 
distinct dissatisfaction with the play as 
a whole. On the other hand “Watch 
Your Neighbor” by Leon Gordon and 
LeRoy Clemens seems to be a big suc) 


Exposure,” by 
Hopwood. 








cess. It is funny and melodramatic. 
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“The 


Leon 


It’s like “Lord Dundreary” and 
Thirteenth Chair” fused together. 
Gordon, one of the authors, acts the 
Englishman in a way to 
This 
character is at once ridiculous and ro- 
inantic. His absurdities are the camou- 
flage of a singularly astute and courage- 
ous secret service man who breaks up 


“silly awss” 
make Lawrence D’Orsay envious. 


a German peace plot marked in a social- 
There are throbs and 
thrills in this. And an unique character 
in the play is the hero Captain Bennett's 
pet gold-fish Edith. Golly, but it’s good 
to hear the audiences jeer and hoot and 


istic movement. 


hiss the German soldiers marked as in- 
ternational socialists in peace conference, 
but really scheming an attack upon Italy. 
Mr. Gordon, actor-author, scores a large 
hit, and the entire company is first-class. 
“Watch Your 
good puller at least for the duration of 


Neighbor” should be a 
the war. The prospect is it will divide 
war-play honors with “Friendly . Ene- 
mies.” 


The blazing theater advertisements and 
the night crowds are a sign that summer 
is done in Gotham. But the cafés are not 
crowded. The 
income and other taxes soft-pedal the 
spenders. (And oh, what ruin is wrought 
to road houses hereabout by the gaso- 
lineless Sundays—there weren’t one hun- 
dred autos on the loose in Westchester 
And _ speaking 
of income taxes, things can’t have been 


Wine openers are scarce. 


county, last Sunday.) 


coming so tough ‘for the stage folk if 
what one reads in last Sunday’s Tribune 
Collector William H. 
Edwards’ office has been as good as a 


be true. Thus: 
show for the last week, being thronged 
with actresses and actors, delinquents for 
one reason or another in payment of 
their income taxes, who had been fer- 
reted out by a man connected, with the 
protession for years, who volunteered his 
services to the collector. Most of the 
actresses said that they had put off pay- 
taxes 
know whether the cost of their stage 
gowns should be deducted or not. Such 
deductions were proper, the collector told 


ing their because they did not 


them, but having failed to make the pay- 
ment when it was due, they were now 
subject to the penalty of 50 per cent, 
which all accepted cheerfully.” It is to 
he hoped that the actor who “turned up” 
his fellows to the tax-gatherer will never 
The profesh will surely 
treat him rough. 


be discovered. 
I suppose that it was 
hard on the actors, too, to pay taxes on 
their publicity salaries instead of their 
Think of the actor publicized 
as getting $1,000 a week, paying the tax 


actual pay. 


on that rather than swearing to the fact 
that his actual pay is $100 per week. 
What would you calf that—tragedy or 
comedy? 
, fo ate 
The President on Zionism 
Last Saturday’s New York Times con- 
tained five columns of cards from Jewish 
people extending holiday greetings to 
their friends in celebration of the Jew- 
ish New Year. 
It is a new source of revenue to the 
newspapers. The custom is likely to 
spread, not only in New York, but else- 
Where, There are 1,500,000 Jews in New 
York city, 225,000 in Chicago, 200,000 in 
Philadelphia, 100,000 in Cleveland, 60,000 
in Baltimore, St. Louis and Pittsburg, 
respectively, and so forth. There are 


This is something new. 
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over 3,300,000 in the country as a whole. 
J did not see the holiday greeting cards 
of many of the more prominent Jews of 
New York in the Times. They con- 
tented themselves with sending engraved 
or printed cards to their friends through 
the mails. New York is the largest 
Jewish city the world has ever known. 
Jerusalem in its prime would have been 
lost here. The Jews could rule New 
York if they would stick-together, but 
they don’t. As one of them said, jocosely, 
“they prefer to stick one another.” There 
is no need to dwell upon their financial 


strength. They dominate the theater 
business. They are strong in journal- 


ism, in literature, in music and the pro- 
fessions. They are the backbone of 
What would the restaurants 
and playhouses do without them? They 
are spenders in prosperity. There are 
thousands of service flags shown in the 
apartment windows of the upper west 
side and the Bronx, and a plenitude of 
distinctively Jewish names in the casualty 
lists. 1 don’t think that New York’s 
Jews care very much about the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
They are probably like the Irish here 
—very patriotic about their country as a 
general proposition but wouldn't go back 
there to live for anything. A prominent 
Jew told me that he was in favor of any 
Jews who want to do so going to Pales- 
tine after the war, but he certainly 
wouldn’t advise any of them to leave the 
United States. Many Jewish leaders 
don’t like the Zionist movement and 
mildly protest President 


socialism. 


Wilson’s in- 
dorsement of it. These protestants say 
that what the Jews have most suffered 
from is their separatism. This Jewish 
The Jews 
can retain their religion without having 
a state and can fulfill their mission just 
as well, The race needs no state to main- 
tain its purity. It has kept that purity 
since the Great Dispersal. The three mil- 
lion three hundred thousand Jews in the 
United States can do more for the ideals 
of Judaism, by staying here, than by go- 
ing back to Palestine. Opposed to this 
is the dream or aspiration of Israel, a 
nation once again—a refuge from perse- 
cution. For there will be persecution after 
the war as before, as there was before 
the crucifixion to which persecution is 
usually attributed. Zion will be a Judaic 
sanctuary. With its security guaranteed 
by all the Great Powers this state can 
work out economic problems without the 


state is more of that same. 





distractions of militarism and diplomacy. 
It is probably with this latter considera- 
tion that President Wilson is most in 
sympathy, though Great Britain and Ger- 
many have looked upon the project chief- 
ly in its bearing upon the eventual par- 
tition of Turkey and the future control 
of Asia Minor, I think that the Jewish 
desire to return to nationhood is one of 
the hardest blows internationalism has 
sustained. Jews were by reason of their 
position inclined to internationalism. In 
the war they have become nationalists 
of the countries engaged. They are 
fighting on both sides on every front. 
This may have quickened a latent na- 
tionalistic spirit in many of the Jews 
abroad, but it is doubtful if many Ameri- 
can Jews want a restored Jewish nation, 
unless it be for the Jews of the backward 
countries. This is a generalization, how- 
ever, that may be offset by the activities 
of persons like Mary Fels and Justice 
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Brandeis in behalf of Zionism. 
ably American Jews will give generously 
of their means for the cause, but they 
won’t go back to Palestine themselves. 
Some of the old Jews of the east end 
and the upper west end would like to go 
back, but the youngsters will not. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s expression of sympathy 
with and support of the movement back 
to Zion is appreciated by all Jews, even 
those who are not Zionists. It is a recog-’ 
nition of the race and of the creed that 
is regarded as being worth while, even 
may exaggerate 


though the President 


Prob- the strength of the desire for Jewish 


nationhood, Of all the people who paid 
their money to insert cards of Jewish 
New Year greetings in the Times last 
Saturday very few would leave this 
country if they could, yet there is not 
one of them that does not feel grateful 
to the President for what he wrote of 
the Zionist project. 
& 
No Price Fixing on Cotton 

Tue President has calmed the south. 

That section was much disturbed with 
(Continued on page 458) 











































are crowded. The theatres are doing a rushing busi- 

ness, and the streets down in the business section look 
as if it were Big Thursday of the famous old fair, which not 
only brought all the surrounding country to the city, but com- 
pelled the city itself to turn out. No, there is not a military 
hero in town. We are not even celebrating the victory of our 
troops abroad. Then why the crowds? All of them surging 
towards a focal point on Washington avenue, between Sixth 
and Seventh streets, and it has been so from the beginning of 
the week! 


Of course it is a mere dub of a man who asks the foregoing 
question. All the women—not only in St. Louis but in all the 
towns within a radius of fifty miles—know the answer. This 
is the Stix, Baer and Fuller birthday party, which has been 
going on since early Monday morning. If it were the first 
birthday party the Grand-Leader ever gave to the ladies, the 
information might not come so readily to hand; but the truth 
is that this event has taken place several times in the past, and 
those who took advantage of one or more of the previous feasts 
are not going to miss out on the extraordinary banquet of 1918. 
They may remember the crowds and the competition in getting 
exactly the things they wanted. They may not have forgotten 
that one day last year, while the party was going on, there were 
more than a quarter of a million customers in the store, that 
traffic was blocked in Washington avenue and the side streets, 
and that it became necessary to close the doors, admitting a 
certain number at the front as the corresponding number made 
its exit at the rear. They may also recall that they were quite 
unable to meet Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown, who promised to 
be at the notion counter at nine o’clock in order to help them 
select that fall suit—that they never got anywhere near the 
notion counter, and were glad to reach the suit department be- 
fore the garments had been picked over. But there is one other 
thing that they remember, along with the memory of the 
throng, and that one thing is the Bargain they carried home. 
Yes, they will spell it with a capital B, for they never saw its 
like before. It was the most extensive bargain feast they ever 
heard of. 

This year, with prices going skyward at a rate that is posi- 
tively alarming, it was rumored that there would be no birth- 
day anniversary sale—that there were no bargains to be had. 
In any other commercial institution, this would have been the 
case. The high cost of everything we eat, wear or use is the 
direct result of war conditions—labor shortage, freight conges- 
tion and the increased cost of all raw materials. So we would 
have accepted the inevitable, as an expression of patriotism, if 
the firm of Stix, Baer and Fuller had announced that this year 
there would be no birthday party. Instead of that, what do 
you suppose they did? They carried the situation to the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers and the wholesale merchants with whom 
they were in the habit of doing business. They said to them: 


“The second week in September the Grand-Leader will be 
twenty-six years old. The people of St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding territory have become accustomed to an anniversary 
sale. They are waiting for it. They have paid you thousands 
upon thousands of dollars in the past. This year they need 
bargains worse than ever before. Are you going to permit 
them to be disappointed? Next year conditions will be differ- 
ent. We will be reclining in the lap of prosperity, and who is 
going to get the trade of the multitude, the man who was liberal 
this year or the one who closed his heart and his fist? Which 
trade-marks will be popular with the mothers of families, the 
ones that distinguished this year’s bargains or those that em- 
bellished only the high-priced goods? We are going to bear 
as much of the bargain burden as possible. Now what will you 
do to help make this birthday party a record-breaking success?” 


And what was the response? From every manufacturing 
and jobbing center in the United States it came—more liberal, 
more generous than the most sanguine hope could have sug- 
gested. One manufacturer wrote, “I am willing to take a small 
loss on a hundred suits as my contribution to the party. I give 
my wife a diamond ring on her birthday, and why shouldn’t I 
give my good customers a discount on these suits that is of 
more real value than a hundred diamond rings? We are more 
than willing to sell you the suits below the actual cost of manu- 
facture, so that you can pass along a good thing to the ladies 


We. is going on in St. Louis this week? All the hotels 
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of St. Louis. This is not charity. It is simply good business. 
We are willing to cast our bread on the waters, knowing that 
it will return to us—buttered !” 


Most of the responses were not humorous. They stated the 
plain fact that the anniversary sale of the Stix, Baer and Fuller 
firm was recognized from coast to coast as the biggest selling 
event of the year—that there was no other one store in the 
United States that both could and actually did draw ninety per 
cent of the population of its surrounding territory, in the course 
of a single week’s sale. (The figures for this percentage have 
been published broadcast in the trade journals. Last year there 
was no day of the birthday week when the number of cus- 
tomers was under one hundred thousand, and on three days it 
was more than double that stupendous number. There is no 
metropolitan store in the country that has sucha record.) The 
men with goods to sell could well afford to make a little indi- 
vidual sacrifice in order to keep the good will of the firm that 
has brought to fruition such an annual event, and indirectly to 
keep the good will of that firm’s clientele. 


When all the initial bargains were in, a conference took place 
around the big office table, where all the heads of the depart- 
ments were assembled. Every man in the store was anxious to 
make as great a showing for his department as possible. That, 
at least, was the spirit when the consultation began. Before it 
was ended, those heads of departments were vying with each 
other to see which could shave prices the closest. It was a new 
kind of rivalry, born of war conditions and savoring of real 
patriotism. Its result is already well known to the shippers of 
St. Louis. Never before were there such surprises in the prices 
of merchandise, never before such astonishing bargains. No 
wonder the streets are crowded with out-of-town buyers. 


Each year there is a special, in honor of the store’s age. Last 
year it was the twenty-five-dollar suit and coat sale. This fall 
the same quality of suit or coat ought to cost forty dollars, in 
proportion to the rise in the cost of everything that goes to the 
creation of a suit or coat. And yet, there are those garments, 
announcing on their price tags in unmistakable figures the 
store’s twenty-six years of life in St. Louis. How can you get 
a modish suit in first-class quality for twenty-six dollars? The 
answer has already been given. The difference in price was 
the gift first of the manufacturer to the store and then of the 
store to the customer. It is the new idea in birthday giving, 
wherein the birthday child realizes that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. This again is not charity. It is the sound- 
est kind of business. 


The great store that was founded on Broadway in 1892, when 
the late lamented Charles A. Stix entered into partnership with 
Messrs. Baer and Mr. Aaron Fuller, had for its actuating mo- 
tive the “home idea.” It was to be a department store in which 
the shopper would feel at home. The idea was novel in those 
days. It was not announced with blare of trumpets. but it was 
felt and realized by even the occasional patron. The homey 
feeling was imparted by the floor men, the elevator boys, the 
girls behind the counters, the cashiers and clerks in the upper 
offices. It had its origin in the firm members themselves and 
the heads of departments who necessarily reflected their ideas 
and purposes. 


When the first store space was outgrown and larger quarters 
were found on Washington avenue, there was no change in the 
attitude of either firm or sales force. People liked to patronize 


' a store where they were mace to feel at home. They came in 


such numbers that another migration became necessary. To 
make room for this tremendously growing trade, the old Lin- 
dell hotel was torn down and the present sumptuous building 
was erected. Did that make a difference? Did the store be- 
come cold and formal? Not for a single minute. The snippy 
or indifferent shop girl, the discourteous floor man or telephone 
operator never secured a foothold in the Grand-Leader family. 
It is just because the selling force is all one great family that 
such an event as this birthday celebration is possible. It means 
a Sacrifice on the part of every employee of the store, no less 


‘than on the part of the men higher up; but the sacrifice is cheer- 


fully made. It is a matter of pride with even the cash girls 
and restaurant waitresses, that their store has the biggest and 
most important sale in the whole country. It is -everybody’s 
birthday party. No wonder it is a success! 
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NE of the most important features of the 26th Anniversary Sale 

is this offering of Suits, Coats, Furs and Frocks at $36.26 and 

$46.26. These are all garments that would ordinarily be much higher 

in price, but through concessions from the manufacturers and special 

pricing in our own Sections, we are enabled to make this offering. Every 

woman who sees these garments will realize the necessity of immediate 
selection. 


$36*° $ 467° 


CO ATS“ collection of sturdy, warm coats, well 
made and excellently finished. Many have 


great fur collars and fur cuffs, others are 
trimmed with fur fabrics, and on some only 
stitching is used for finishing. Every Coat 
is an excellent value and worthy of a 
woman’s most careful inspection. Of such 
fabrics as duvet de laine, velour, pom pon 
cloth, duvetyne, in the most wanted colors. 

(Third Floor.) 


FROCKS —It is with a good deal of pride that we make 
this offering of Women’s Frocks at $36.26 
and $46.26. We do not believe they can be 
duplicated anywhere for these prices, and 
they offer just the types of Frocks a woman 
most desires for early Autumn and Winter 
wear. Frocks for morning, for afternoon 
and for evening, of silks such as moire crepe, 
charmeuse, satin meteors, satin and tric- 
olette, and of woolens such as serge, trico- 
tine, jersey and Poiret twill. (Third Floor.) 


SUITS—!*t we are able to offer such excellent 
Suits at these two prices is indeed remark- 
able this year. And these Suits are in every 
way exceptional—they are made of sturdy, 
good woolens; they are beautifully lined 
and well tailored, and they come in the sea- 
son’s most popular colorings. Fabrics are 
velour, duvetyne, serge, tricotine and kindred 
weaves. (Third Floor.) 


FURS—™°-e good news of the Anniversary Sale is 
about these Furs that have been specially 
priced for this week only. This is an excel- 
lent time to make selections, as cooler days 
are already here and furs are comfortable 
even now. We shall be glad to hold, with- 
out charge, any pieces that are not needed 
at once. 


At $36.26—Marmot cape coatee, wolf 
scarfs, fox scarfs, Jap mink scarfs and muffs, 
sable squirrel scarfs, nutria scarfs, moleskin 
scarfs. 


At $46.26—Skunk scarfs and muffs, nu- 
tria and seal (dyed muskrat) scarfs, kolin- 
sky squirrel scarfs, mink muffs, taupe 
muskrat capes, mole and ermine muffs, Hud- 
son seal (dyed muskrat) scarfs, ermine 
scarfs and muffs. (Third Floor.) 
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or restaurant. Our 


lamps. 


materials. 














Borer 


dread lest the shortage of the cotton 
crop and the resultant rise in price 
might cause the government to fix the 
price of the staple. The war industries 
board is conducting an inquiry into the 
cotton situation. It was this caused the 
alarm. Mr. Wilson says, however, that 
there is no cause for such alarm. The 
plan of the board is “merely for an im- 
partial whether 
agreements would be serviceable in sta- 
bilizing This 
phrase seems to indicate that there is to 
be a kind of cotton cartel. An agree- 
ment, except as a war measure, to fix 
the price of cotton might be a violation 


inquiry to ascertain 


transactions.” resonant 


Famous and Barr Co. 


@In its particular place the lamp should 
be supreme, whether in home, club, hotel 
adapt them- 
selves to many rooms, in models a-plenty, 
such as the Shrine, Aladdin, Lantern, Em- 
pire and Japanese Boat, others, too. 


lamps 


@The jewels of the Taj Mahal were not 
more varied than the colors in our finished 


Reproduced are effects suggesting 
East India, China, Japan and Egypt. 
glory of Aladdin is here, both in lamps and 


derful shade put on. 


of the anti-trust law. 
up and will go higher. 
Board of 
ficial 
tations on raw cotton, basing decisions 
upon the spot prices in the southern 
states and at Alexandria, Egypt, in the 
case of 
respectively. 
be added cost of transportation, insur- 
ance, warehousing and other charges in- 
cluding such profit as the board may 
from time to time allow. 
mum price at which raw cotton may be 
bought or sold shall not exceed by more 
than 5 per cent the official value last 
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colorful ideas. 


The 





A Rare Elect 


choice, for the prices range from $3.50 to $150.00. 
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The Bigger, Better Store 


Introducing Our Enlarged, Newly Equipped and Richly Stocked 


Lamp and Shade Section 


An Innovation That Will Prove a Revelation to Home Lovers 


of the Orient is in store for 
all who view our array of lamps. Rose 
color, saffron, blue, red and gold are re- 
newed in the combinations we have orig- 
inated. Fancy braids, medallions, panels 


and tassels lend themselves in obedient, 


@ Besides lamps ready for use, we have 
unusual pedestals or standards, the choos- 
ing to be yours, the shade as well. 
hogany, plain and hand carved; inlaid lac- 
quer and teakwood are used. 


Ma- 
Designs of 
the East are painted on some of these, mak- 
ing them wholly resplendent. 
Lamp Making Is a Specialty in Our 


Constructive Lamp Salon 
Where Many Lamps Stay Lighted for Your Approval 


@ Marvelously wrought shades, shaped and sewed by our designers, are get on handsome 
standards and pedestals—these in thorough color harmony with the chosen color effects. 
Careful construction makes their beauty lasting. Delicate silks, chiffons, crepes, embroid- 
eries and tassels are put together to stay. 


If You Have a Rare Vase Let Us ‘‘Aladdin’’ It Into 


ric Lamp 


@ Any vase you have can be equipped electrically and have a won- 
Vases seem to be the favorite base for the ; 

newest lamps for library table, console table, newel post and else- 

where. Ask for the number of vase ideas we have ready to pre- 

sent to you. We have a varied stock of lamps, from the inexpen- 

sive boudoir lamp to the elegant, hand-carved floor lamp for draw- 


ing room or salon. To see them is to decide upon the one of your 


Fourth Floor. 


a LLL be 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full 
Books for $2.00 in Cash or $2.50 in 
Merchandise—Few Restricted 
Articles Excepted. 





Coiton has gone 
The British 
appointed of- 
to fix quo- 


Trade has 


values committees 


the American and Egyptian 
To the “spot” price shall 


The maxi- 





Largest Distributors of 
Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or 
the West. 
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fixed for cotton. Sellers may appeal to 
the board to show that the cost of pro- 
duction exceeds the maximum price al- 
lowed. The rules apply only to sales of 
raw cotton, not to deals in future. It 
is probable that our war industries board 
will follow the lead of the British board 
in efforts at stabilization. There can- 
not well be two or more prices for cotton. 
And, finally, England makes the market. 
This is what leads the President to 
assure the south that it is in no danger 
of cotton price-fixing here. That the 


cotton grower should have the benefit of 
the increase to the fullest extent would 
be undisputed if the government had 


not said that such profits should not be 
taken on wheat by the farmers of the 
north and west. Why should there not 
be a fixed price on cotton as upon wheat? 
There isn’t any satisfactory answer. Not 
even the answer of intense Republicans 
that cotton is the chief interest of the 
solid south and the solid south is Demo- 
cratic. I hate to think what Senator 
Sherman of Illinois, that grand old ex- 
coriator, is going to say one of these 
days about this “favoritism” to cotton. 
But it is good to know the south is 
calmed. I hope someone will calm Sena- 
tor Sherman. 


% ote o% 
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Letters From the People 


Interest from Another Angle 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In a recent issue of your paper I read 
the following from Mr. C. F. Hunt: 

“All the advantage of using capital 
should go to the owners of capital.” 

This was quoted from “Progress and 
Poverty” and evidently endorsed, for Mr. 
Hunt was discussing the interest ques- 
tion, but it is superficial and unsound. 
Wages never could be more than a bare 
subsistence if it were true that owners 
of capital ought to get all the advantage 
derived from the use of capital. The 
declaration becomes absurd the moment 
we examine it, for suppose a laborer can 
produce ten without capital, or with the 
capital he has, and with the new capital 
offered could produce twenty—if he must 
give all the increase to the owner of the 
capital what incentive will move him to 
accept it? 

Speaking -of capital in all its forms, 
probably eighty per cent of all we pro- 
duce is attributable to the use of capital. 
Whether it be eighty, sixty, or fifty per 
cent, if the George declaration is sound, 
the owners of capital ought to get eighty, 
sixty or fifty per cent of the product. 
But I am sure single taxers would not 
accept the deduction from Henry 
George's declaration. They would say 
that under single tax there would be so 
much capital offered that interest would 
fall, and if this be granted, obviously the 
George dictum also falls. 

Whatever validity there is in the 
George philosophy rests on its supposed 
application of the natural law. There 
can be no other solid foundation for 
economic philosophy, and as all nature’s 
laws must be assumed to harmonize, it is 
evident that when we discover and con- 
form to the economic law the result will 
be ethical. If this is not true, then 
nature’s laws are not harmonious and all 
our reasoning is in vain. 

Still another preliminary: As the eth- 
ical law is of the higher plane, it must 
dominate the economic law, for the cos- 
mos is governed from above downward, 
not from below upward. It follows, 
therefore, that if we discover what is 
ethical in the payment of a loan we 
shall have made the first necessary step 
toward the solution of the interest aues- 
tion, so let us see if this is capable of 
exact statement. 

I think I need not make an argument 
to prove to your readers that “service 
for service” is equity in current ex- 
changes; that is, where goods are given 
for goods and delivery is made on both 
sides. This will be granted without argu- 
ment, but where delivery on one side is 
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delayed to some future time, the ex- 
change is aloan. Is “service for service” 
equity in such exchanges? I say it is, 
but payment of a loan on the basis of 
“service for service” gives more product 
in payment than was loaned, by as much 
as the increase in the productiveness of 
labor during the time of the loan. If we 
assume this to be 1% per cent a year, 
“service for service” will give 156 units 
for every 100 units loaned thirty years. 
The increase is compound, for each 
year’s product is reckoned on the prod- 
uct of the preceding year. I mention 
the period of thirty years because the 
mass of credits are really savings for 
age, and if these savings are accumu- 
lated from year to year during forty 
years (say from the age of twenty to 
sixty) and spent from year to year dur- 
ing a period of twenty years, the average 
period for the entire credit as a total 
will be thirty years; that is, one-half the 
total period of year-to-year accumulation 
and year-to-year expenditure. 

This increase is exactly what the aged 
would get in a socialistic society if they 
enjoyed the higher scale of living on 
equal terms with those still in the in- 
dustrial period, for the scale of living is 
higher by exactly as much as the produc- 
tiveness of labor has increased. This is 
obviously so, as it is the increase of 
productiveness that makes the scale of 
living higher. And the aged must enjoy 
the higher scale of living on equal terms 
with others in our assumed socialistic 
society or be segregated and prevented 
from enjoying it. Is there anyone who 
will contend that they ought to be segre- 
gated and prevented from enjoying it? Is 
there anyone who will contend that they 
ought to be segregated and prevented 
irom sharing equal terms the higher scale 
of living which their industry helped to 
bring about? 

This is a conclusive demonstration that 
lenders ought to get more product in 


‘payment than they loaned unless we 


ought to herd our aged parents away 
from the more bounteous feast of life 
they helped to establish, for during the 
productive period of their lives the now 
aged produced more than they currently 
consumed and loaned that surplus to 
society for the support of the then aged, 
they to get their pay for this social loan 
by living without labor when they be- 
came old. In an individualistic society 
the social mechanism of accomplishing 
it is different, but there is no difference 
in the principle involved. What is 
equitable payment of a loan from one 
to all is an equitable payment from all 
to one or from one to one. However, 
it does not justify the interest system, 
and if your readers (single taxers, so- 
cialists and others) are sufficiently con- 
cerned, I shall be pleased to give them 
the complete solution of the problem 
which has puzzled humanity for several 
thousand years, 
J. R. CUMMINGs. 


2°, 
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Going at it Blindly 
San Diego, July 27, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Washington is working upon 
@ new tax bill, is it not about time that 
they give a little attention to the basic 
Principles of economics? 

Passing a tax law with your eyes shut 


may be justifiable in certain extreme 
emergencies; but no congress that con- 
tinues with its eyes shut to levy taxes 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, 
can hope to continue in business. 


When a tax was put on state bank 
notes, they disappeared from circulation. 
When a tax was put on oleomargarine, 
the sale of the same was greatly cur- 
tailed. When a high enough tax is put 
upon any other product, it is no longer 
possible to continue to sell it. In other 
words, taxation can be made destructive, 
and is a useful agent for eliminating 
things that are undesirable from the 
standpoint of public morals or health. 
But numerous members of congress 
seem to think that destructive taxation is 
the only way in which taxes for public 
improvement can be obtained. 


Taxation in this country has always 
been of the destructive kind. Apparently 
the bulk of our taxes have been made 
by legislators who are operating with 
their eyes shut. But the writer ‘believes 
that the time is rapidly approaching when 
any legislative body that continues to 
raise by such blind and_ unscientific 
methods the enormous sums made nec- 
essary by the war, is apt to be hit on 
the head by a brick in the form of ad- 
verse public opinion. The fact that 
their eyes are shut will not prevent the 
brick from putting them out of business. 

The fact that tax laws in this country 
have usually been made by legislators 
whose eyes are shut, is evident to any- 
body who will give a moment’s consid- 
eration to the subject. For instance, in 
the state of Pennsylvania there is a tax 
upon real estate, and an additional tax 
upon a mortgage. A young man who 
is striving to pay for a home, pays taxes 
on the home, and then he pays an addi- 
tional tax upon the mortgage in the 
shape of increased interest. Just why 
the young man striving to pay for a 
home should be discriminated against 
would be hard for anybody to explain, 
except upon the principle that the legis- 
lators’ eyes were shut. Surely such leg- 
islators do not wish to discourage young 
men from building up homes for them- 
selves and becoming self-respecting and 
stable citizens of the community. 

As another instance, the writer once 
lived in a town which boasted of a 
wonderful scheme for distributing its 
taxes fairly over the community, which 
scheme consisted of a poll tax of $3.00. 
The argument in favor of the poll tax 
was that it was the only way to make 
the poor members of the community 
pay any taxes; although a prize of $1,- 
000,000.00 could be offered, with perfect 
safety, to anyone who could find a com- 
munity in which the poorer citizens did 
not pay .in taxes a vastly greater per- 
centage of their total income than the 
wealthy members of the same commu- 
nity. The fact that the workmen’s taxes 
are frequently paid through his grocer 
and through his landlord probably ex- 
plains why the legislators could not see 
the point, especially with their eyes 

shut. 

In the particular case mentioned 
above, this is how the matter worked. 
The writer rented a house from Tom 
Jones who owned about twenty houses 
in that same locality. A tax collector 
came around, and he collected $3.00 
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What a feeling of supreme satisfaction, 
to look upon 


The Flag 


And to know that it is destined to lead America’s vic- 


torious hosts on to another triumph! 


Loyal Americans 


Should see that “Old Glory” flies from the housetops 
and from every institution—every day. 


We have a splendid assortment of American flags 


—also flays of the Allies—at most reasonable prices. 








from the writer and $3.00 from Tom 
Jones, and $3.00 from each of the other 
nineteen tenants. It happened that that 
year they used the money to improve 
the street on which this house was lo- 
cated, and before the refuse was fairly 
cleared away, the landlord, Tom Jones, 
dropped into my house and suggested 
that the expenditure of the poll tax 
upon that particular street had made 
a vast improvement. I promptly ad- 
mitted it had. Whereupon Tom Jones 
said that he found he could now rent 
the house for $3.00 a month more, and 
he did. So that the so-called “uniform 
tax,” in the case of the tenant, was 
paid once to the tax collector, and twelve 
times to the-landlord; and in the case 
of the landlord, was ‘paid once to the 
tax collector, and collected twenty-four 
times from the tenants. 

Anybody but a legislator with his 
eyes shut could certainly understand 
that such a tax merely transfers money 
from one man’s pocket to another, and 
is in no sense a just distribution of the 
burdens of government. 

I see by the papers, that the real es- 
tate operators of New York city have 
been down to Washington to explain to 
the Ways and Means Committee that 
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tion, China, 


make it PAY. 





E. H. Wuerpel, Director 


DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Whether it is a talent for Drawing, Painting, 
Design, Modeling, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
300kbinding, Pottery or Crafts, you 
owe it to yourself to make the most of it and 
You can do this at the 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


45th 

Year 

Opens 
September 23 


Skinker Road and Lindell Boul. 




















free and easy life! 


Address: 





INDO CHINA 


A Frenchman, who has resided in 
Indo-China for several years and who 
thoroughly knows and understands the 
resources of the country, seeks a part- 
ner with large capital to engage in the 
exporting business. 


The above offer is addressed particu- 
larly to an individual of robust consti- 
tution who is fond of hunting, Annam 
being one of the countries of the world 
in which game is most abundant. A 


MR. LELORIEUX, 
Garde des Foréts (Forester) 
53 Rue Neyret, 

Hanoi, Tonkin. 

















because they were personal and practical. 


Phone, Olive 462 





Good Advertising 


Good advertising campaigns which we have planned: and directed were successful, 


All advertising should approach personal salesmanship as nearly as possible. 
Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co-operation—merchandising ability 
These are thevital elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment 


Simpson Advertising Service Company 
Syndicate TrustBuilding 

















the value of land ought to be exempt, 
or largely so. 

As a matter of fact, the value of land 
is the only thing that can be taxed with- 
out imjustice to the citizens, because the 
value of land is made by the growth 
of the community, and by public im- 
provements which the community pays 
for with taxes. And it is therefore just 
that the value which a community creates 
should be taken for running expenses. 

Moreover, a tax upon the value of land, 
independent of improvements, tends to 
reduce the selling value of the site, and 


thus make it easier for industries to 
be started, and to be operated at a 
profit. 

If all taxes were concentrated en- 
tirely upon the value of land, fully ex- 
cepting improvements, it would soon 
come to be the case that no man could 
make money by holding opportunities for 
doing business idle. He could only make 
money by contributing something to the 
wealth and well being of the country. 
Every community is, in normal times, 
full of examples of opportunities for 
business held idle, while men seek in 
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vain for employment; simply because 
the methods of taxation make it pay 
better for a man to prevent business 
than to do Of course, if 
there were more jobs than men, and if 
it were desirable to cut down the num- 
ber of jobs, in order that the supply 
of men might be sufficient; or, if wages 
were too high and it were desirable to 
create competition between men so as 
to reduce wages, this method of taxa- 
tion could be ideal. Since it is not 
likely that the majority of our legisla- 
tors had that particular object in mind, 
it is more than likely that taxes of this 
kind were made with the legislators’ 
eyes shut, and are tolerated because the 
eyes of those who suffer from the sys- 
tem have also been shut. 

Facing, as we do, the raising of im- 
mense sums by taxation, seems far be- 
yond the imagination of any man five 
years ago, it behooves us to open our 
eyes to the effect of different methods 
of taxation, and to see to it that our 
representatives cease to make laws with 
their eyes shut. 


business. 


E. M. ScoFie.p. 
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Two Russian Books 
By Ivan Klein 


Society cannot be held together by 
force alone—mutual interest and sym- 
pathy are essential to its welfare— 
neither can that family survive which 
makes the family inheritance its only 
bond. This is the conclusion which nat- 
urally follows the reading of “A Family 
of Noblemen” by M. Y. Saltikov. (Boni 
and Liveright, New York.) 

Saltikov, or Saltikoy Schtedrin as he 
is more familiarly known in Russia, has 
been recognized for some time past as 
one of the best modern novelists in 
Russia. There is no disputing that “A 
Family of Noblemen” is his chef 
d’oeuvre. 

The story deals with life as it is; 
fearlessly, with a master hand. The 
subtlest emotions, the most hidden ac- 
tivities of the mind are unveiled before 
the reader’s view. The analysis of the 
soul is unquestionably the author’s 
strong point; nature remains as a back- 
ground but never detracts from the 
man’s subject—human personality. 

It is said that Sienkewiscz gave birth 
in his novels to absolutely new char- 
This statement with full jus- 
tification can be applied to Saltikov also. 
Never before have I met in the world’s 
literature such a mother and such a 
son. They are types which once read 
one can never forget. They are wicked, 
and yet we pity them. We cannot con- 
cdemn them, for they act acording to 
the dictates of their conscience. 


acters. 


Arina Petrovna, the mother, is a type 
that reminds one of Rodin’s statues; it 
looms up in bold outlines, rugged, great. 
She is cold as the marble—children 
she regarded as “one of the preordained 
things in life that she had no right to 
protest against,” and yet, “all her life 
the word family had never left her lips. 
In the name of family she had punished 
some and rewarded others. In the name 
of family she had subjected herself to 
privations, torment, she had crippled 
her whole life.” Yet she never learned 


that affection is the great essential in 
It is a tragic 
moment when she discovers that ‘fam- 
ily” is exactly what she does not have, 
It is an equally tragic moment when 
she finds she must retire and leave the 
stage to Yudushka, “bloodsucker”—not 


holding a family together. 


a pleasant name by any means. He 
supercedes his mother. His hypocrisy 
and cunning is unsurpassable. Under 
the mask of piety he commits the most 
unscrupulous deeds to get the family in- _ 
heritance into hands. He hastens. 
the death of brother, cheats his 
mother, drives his own son to commit 
suicide. But always he is pious—always 
he has prayers on his lips, icons and’ 
candles near him. He is a most refined 
and cruel villain. However, one cannot 
take him as a mere hypocrite. His piety 
seems to be a real part of him, a part 
which makes the character enigmatic. 
Psychologically and sociologically the 
story is a masterpiece, showing a family 
perishing through the curse of isolation, 


his 
his 


OG 

The role of the intellectuals in the 
liberating movement in Russia is treated 
in brief papers in “The Russian Revo- 
lution and the Jugo-Slay Movement” 
(Harvard University Press) by Alex. 
Petrunkevitch, S. N. Harper, F. A 
Golder and R. J. Kerner. 

The final paragraph gives a complete 
summary: “The progress of the Rus- 
sian revolution presents the sad spectacle 
of an almost complete failure on the 
part of the majority of intellectuals to 
understand the spirit of the times and 
to guide the masses through the laby- 
rinth of errors. In days past the Rus- 
sian intellectuals were the forefighters 
for freedom and the Russian people 
will ever be indebted to them for this. 
They prepared the soil for the revolu- 
tion by spreading ideas of freedom by 
all means at their disposal. They weak- 
ened the czar’s power and thus con- 
tributed to its overthrow by persistent 
attacks upon the system of autocratic 
government. They helped to awaken 
the spirit of self-consciousness in the 
masses. But they did not evolve new 
principles. They did not open wide 
avenues for the development of a new 
order of social organization. They mis- 
understood the masses and consequently 
were unable to control the forces set 
And if Russia is going to be 
saved from utter ruin amidst the 
clamor and strife of party leaders and 
to evolve a new democratic system, it 
will be due not to the intellectuals, but 
to the great spirit of the dark masses 
of the Russian peasants.” : 

The future of the southern Slavs has 
been discussed extensively during the 
last year in periodicals and separaté 
works. Robert Kerner in “The Juge 
Slav Movement” gives here but a she 
historic sketch, “the story of a natiow 
which entered its new home in the Bak 
kans in the seventh century and became 
divided geographically and_ politically 
in faith and written language, and in 
economic and social life, until at last 
its spokesmen could truthfully say that 
it was divided into thirteen separa® 
administrative units, dependent upon fe 
teen legislative bodies.” He emphasia 
the importance this state may prove, 
making impossible the dream of mM 
Europe or of Pan-Germany. me 
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U. R. Receipts and Thrift Stamps 


Those St. Louisans, grown accustomed 
to the higher cost of everything, whose 
chief complaint against the six-cent fare 
recently inaugurated by the United Rail- 
ways was the bother of handling pennies, 
are now to be gladdened by nice little 
receipts, white paper or pink cardboard 
or what-not, for this sixth cent, When 
the clamor against these pennies became 
deafening the obliging company issued 
coupon books and installed special boxes 
for the accumulation of the tickets, the 
interest on the money paid in advance 
for the books presumably covering this 
additional expense. Now another court 
decision necessitates another move. 
Pending the final decision of the Mis- 
souri supreme court the conductor will 
upon the request of the passenger issue 
a receipt for each six-cent fare paid. 
The reader will note a 
the indolent—or tired; 


saving clause for 
the receipt will 
not be thrust upon him but will only be 
given upon request. Under the order of 
the supreme court the United Railways 
will deposit with the Mercantile Trust 


company one-sixth of each fare re- 
ceived, that is, one penny. In case the 
final ruling of the supreme court is 


against the United Railways, holders of 
the receipts may collect from the trust 
company one cent for each receipt. 
Those of us who have acquired the habit 
of thrift from the purchase of thrift 
stamps will thankfully receive these re- 
ceipts and hoard them until the date for 
their redemption arrives, when they can 
be converted into thrift stamps or liberty 
bonds. Any 
after 
into the city 


part of this deposit un- 
claimed ninety days will be paid 
treasury. 


‘7 ?, 7 
Od LO “° 


Coming Shows 
World,” D. W. 


achievement, 


“Hearts of the 
latest film 


American, shows the 


Griffith’s 


now playing at the 


happy, peaceful life of 
the people of a small village before the grim 
horror war reared its ugly 
The led 
are shown; the meeting of the English parlia- 
the night the 
was cast for session of the 


head over the 


horizon. causes that up to the war 


ment on eventful when vote 


war; the French 


Senate voting upon the declaration of 


the session of the 


war; 
fatal 
would 


cabinet awaiting the 
hour when the 


expire. 


ultimatum to Germany 
then 


German 


These scenes come as a prelude; 
the great the 
hordes taking the battle 
the World,” Mr. 

and co-operation 


drama begins when 
enter 
pictures for 
Griffith 
of the 


France. In 
“Hearts of 

had the 
British 


assistance 


war office. 
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The Orpheum has several well known actors 
billed for next 
co-star 


Grace LaRue, 
**Hitchie- 
delineators of 


week’s show. 
with 
Koo”; the 
negro melodies; 
ing the ‘“‘Efficiency,” concerning 
which production Irvin Cobb said he wished 
it could be shown in Germ: uny; Lee Kohlmar, 
famous for his “Potash 
mutter,” with Rose Stahl in “Maggie Pep- 
per” and David Warfield in “The Music 
Master”; Bert Fitzgibbon, the original daffy- 
dill; Ruth Budd, Australian aerialist; Odiva, 
Bincan pearl diver, who will give an exhibi- 
tion with sea and Sandy McIntosh 
With the “Hoot Mon.” 


%, 
~ 


Raymond Hitchcock in 
Courtney sisters, 


Lawrence Grant, impersonat- 


kaiser in 


work in and Perl- 


lions; 
Kilties in 


The Grand Opera House .bill for the week 
Starting next 


j Monday will have as the prin- 
Cipal attraction “The Cycle of Mirth,” an 
tlaborate gir] act, featuring Ann Butler and 
Hal Germanus. “Little Miss Dixie and Com- 
Pany,” a timely comedy skit, will hold sec- 
oad Position on the list. Other numbers 
Will be Frank Marino and Dan Maley in 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





“Push-em-up”; Charles Kenna in a character 
monologue, ‘“‘The Street Fakir’; Sam and 
Ada Beverly in musical comedy; Conrad and 
Godwin, in a musical novelty; Crowley and 
Ikmerson, in “Right or Wrong’; Juggling De- 
Lisle, novelty entertainer, and the latest 
world’s news and comedy pictures. 
ee 

“The Silver Fountain-Girls from the Ar- 
tists’? will be the headline feature on the bill 
at the Columbia next week. It is described 
as a very beautiful comedy posing act. Leon 
Stanton and company will present a_ sketch 


” 


entitled “In 
Four are 
Donald J. 
called 
tractions will be the 
the Maid’; Den 
Mack Sennett 
Current 


Service;” the Stratford Comedy 


singing and talking entertainers; 
original idea 
Disappointment.” Other at- 
“The Bellboy 


travelogue pic- 


Dunn will offer his 
“Filling a 
Florenis, 
Mar’s 


comedies 


and 


tures, and Universal 
Events. 
\7 


Od 


The Twentieth Century Maid 
company which comes to the Gayety next week 
names included: Jim Bar- 
appears in the Box Car 
an escaped lunatic, Joe 


quality of the 


is evidenced in the 
Bennie, 
Opp 


ton role of 


Billy Barnes as 


is seen as Fuller News, Florence Belmont, a 
vampirish widow and Tillie Barton as Honor 
Bright. ‘‘All in Fun” is the title of the 
vehicle; there are five beautiful scenes in 
the first act and seven in the second, with a 
large chorus of handsome girls and much 
singing and dancing. 


o, —% 2. 
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Marts and Money 


A few days ago they had quite a prom- 
ising and lively market on the New York 
stock exchange. Quotations advanced in 
numerous representative quarters, as a 
result of confident purchasing for the 
account of people who felt inclined to 
draw optimistic inferences from war dis- 
patches and marked weakening in rates 
for drafts on neutral nations, such as 
Holland, and Denmark. Subse- 
quently, values fell back rather smartly 
on reports that: high finance felt dis- 
satisfied with the standard form of con- 
tract between the government and rail- 
road companies, as proposed by Director 

McAdoo. ‘The depreciation 
from two to three points, not 
but also in the in- 
Steel com- 


Spain 


General 
ranged 
only in the railroad, 
dustrial group of stocks. 
mon, which had previously risen from 
110 to 116%, broke to 110%. There’s 
sufficient reason for believing that the 
setback would have been unimportant if 
the increasing tightness of money had 
not fostered the penchant to let no prof- 
its escape, if possible. The financial 
pinch was plainly revealed even to ob- 
tuse minds when the announcement came 
that the loan accounts of all brokers 
would closely be inspected, henceforth, 
day after day. That meant that the 
powers at Washington had issued or- 
ders that speculative activities must be 
curbed severely and that available funds 
in banking institutions must be reserved 
for essential purposes; that is, for in- 
vestment in war loans. This point was 
given additional emphasis by a polite 
suggestion to the American Tobacco Co. 
that it desist from pressing its campaign 
to float an issue of $20,000,000 in new 
securities pending flotation of the fourth 
Liberty loan. There must be no real 
bull market for a while. Such is the 
order of the day in regnant financial 
and political circles. Of course, this does 
not prevent buying by parties who can 
afford to pay in full, and we can safely 
take it for granted that the total sum 
available for such outright purchases 
must be of great proportions. While 
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Nights, 25e to $1.00. 





Now 
Playing 


GRIFFITH’S 


Twice Every Day 
2:05 and 8:05 


SUPRE ME TRIUMPH 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


Sweetest Tove Story Ever Told. 


Matinees, 25e, 50c, Tie 








FRANK STAFFORD CO. 


ORPHEUM 


Adele Rowland “Diseuse” 


SWOR & AVEY | SHELTON BROOKS | LYONS & YOSCO 
| HAROLD DUKANE co. 
MATS. 15e to 50c—EVES. 


9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 
Martin Beck 
‘ Presents Sarah Padden 


| RENO 
15¢e to 75e 








STANDARD ®sL Rees 
WORLD BEATERS GEORGE A. CLARK 
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NEXT—THE PIRATES. 
GAYETY #224 Burlesque Shows 
Locust 
Produced Each Week with Propriety Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 
THIS 


ROSE SYDELL’S LONDON BELLES 


Sunday, September 14. 20th CENTURY MAIDS. 








“The Cyele of Mirth” with 
Dixie and Company in a timely 


Emerson; Juggling DeLisle. 


Show Never Stops—tl11 


GRAND OPERA HOU E 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 
Ann Butler and Hal Germanus. 
comedy. 
Charles Kenna; Sam and Ada Beverly; Conrad and Goodwin; Crowley and 


Little Miss 


Frank Marino and Dan Maley; 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








Every Day, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
SUPER-FEATURE PHOTO PLAYS 
AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 
Super-Feature 
“INSIDE THE LINES” 

One of New York’s Biggest Hits 





COLUMBIA 15c-25c 


Sixth and St. 
Charles 


VICTORIA FOUR 
“END OF A PERFECT DAY” 
JAMES WILSON 
ABBOTT & MILLS 
BROWN & CARSTONS 
CURRENT EVENTS 
COMEDY PICTURES 





brokers are thankful for small favors 
nowadays, they think that they have am- 
ple cause for complaining of hard luck. 
Every time the market makes an inter- 
esting display of animation and strength, 
some new trouble bobs up at Washing- 
ton or New York. Horrible things hap- 
pen nowadays, even on the free-and-easy 
curb market, where they frequently deal 
in paper, the real value of which is an 
3usiness was 

other day, 


undiscoverable quantity. 

completely suspended, the 
when military forces invaded the finan- 
cial district in a rigid search for slack- 
ers. Proceedings such as these neces- 
sarily give rise to a variety of appre- 
hensive thoughts among _ individuals 
whose end-all and be-all is the stock 
market. What’s going to happen if the 
war continues a year or two longer? 
Will the stock exchange have to be closed 
Will business be confined 
as it had to 


altogether? 
to cash transactions only, 
be for some months after the outbreak 
war? Whatever one’s opinion 
may be in regard to the future, there 
can be absolutely no question that an- 

series of restrictive regulations 
confidently be looked for. The au- 
thorities have already made up their 


of the 


other 
may 





The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 











TRY TNT. 


Writer, regularly employed in 
responsible position, will devote 
several hours a week to edi- 
torial work for trade paper, 
house organ or similar period- 
ical. Have equipment in my 
home for such efforts, Desire 
to connect with none but high- 
class, broad-gauge, liberal con- 
cern. 


Let me help you put a bit of 


TNT into your magazine; maybe 
that’s what it needs. Address 
M. B., Reedy’s Mirror. 
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St. Louis’ Factory Output 
for Year is $600,000,000 


Report of Labor Department Will Show 


$100,000,000 Paid in Wages. 


“The report of the Missouri State Labor Com- 
missioner shows that last year’s output of the 
3,160 manufacturing establishments of St. Louis 
was valued, in round numbers, at $600,000,000. 
rn In salaries and wages the manufacturers paid 
p? out $100,000,000. 


“The capital invested by St. Louis manufac- 
turers is placed at $430,000,000. The average 
yearly wage of skilled workmen is placed at 
$1,180.12.”—¢t. Louis Star. 


Banking facilities must keep pace with this tremendous 
business progress and its increased requirements. The 
enlarged building of the Mercantile Trust Company has 
ample equipment to meet the unusual demands now exist- 
ing and is providing valuable banking facilities for many 
of St. Louis’ foremost manufacturing industries. 


Mercanti le 2 Tr rust Company 
Member federal = SF % & US Covercnnent 
Rererve Lrrtem . Protection 

EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 



















































This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 




























Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 





“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. BOND DEPT. 






















minds 
ance clause, which protects the govern- and American business, after paying al] jal ine 
ment against all claims for consequen- taxes levied by the new bill, will stiff values 
tial damages incurred during the period have $8,000,000,000 more than it had be- cess i 
of nationalization, and which prohibits fore the war, and also $1,500,000,000 with operat: 
the companies from instituting legal ac- which to pay dividends.” If Mr. Kitchip tinues 
tion, after the restoration of peace, with is approximately correct in his estimates, be qui 
a view to establishing the government’s there should be no difficulty in raising | should 
liability for such damages. Another im- — $6,000,000,000 next month. An accenti- view 0 
portant objection to the contract was that. ation of the pinch in Wall street will in pric 
it fails to make payment of dividends prove no serious obstacle, even though nothing 
as certain as it does that of interest on time and call loan rates should rise to 7 ductive 
bonds: also that it fails to state that per cent for a little while. values 
maintenance charges should be deferred * which « 
until termination of federal control. Af- " be kept 
ter vigorous discussion of the subject, Finance m St, Louts the pro 
the advisory committee of the executives The last few days brought no import- burden. 
of eighty-two railroad companies, own- = ant developments in the local market for tion? 
ing 92 per cent of the country’s total securities. Neither buyers nor sellers It will 


mileage, gravely decided that “enlight- 
ened self-interest and the dictates of 
patriotism alike require acceptance of 
the proposed contract, and the commit- 
tee without doubt or hesitation so recom- 
mends.” Referring to the dividend ques- 
tion in particular, the report declares 
that the “contract is acceptable insofar 
as earned dividends are concerned, but 
where they are unearned, of course, there 
will not be the same assurance.” By 
unearned dividends are meant such as 
might be declared by “skimping” and 
neglect of railroad properties, and by 
other means. This kind of argument 
seems decidedly foolish. Why should 
the government permit of the payment 
of unearned dividends, resulting from 
administrative methods clearly designed 
to bring about serious impairment of 
physical condition of properties. And in 
times like these, when a high degree of 
efficiency is an imperative requirement? 
But let that pass for the present. The 
executives have yielded, and Wall street 
seems to have recovered from its first 
fright over the contract. There’s no 
apparent reason for liquidating good 
stocks of this kind at ruling prices, with 
the government earnestly trying to be 
fair to all parties in interest. The gen- 
eral bond market exhibits considerable 
firmness, but broad buying is prevented 
by the tension in the money market, as 
also by the irregularity of movements in 
stock prices. Quotations for Liberty 
issues. indicate no changes of conse- 
quence, and none are likely to be wit- 
nessed in the near future. The common 
stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
did not respond in striking way to the 
publication of the company’s yearly 
statement, for 1917, which disclosed a 
surplus, after charges and preferred 
dividends, of $37,554,759, equivalent to 
$16.89 a share on the common stock, as 
compared with $17.64 in the preceding 
twelve months. Operating revenues were 
$130,101,864, against approximately $145,- 
000,000. The total of taxes showed an 
increase of $2,800,000, of which $1,919,000 
represented federal capital stock taxes 
and war income and excess profit taxes. 
The present price of Union Pacific com- 
mon is 127%4. This contrasts with a top 
notch of 14954 in 1917. In discussing 
the new tax bill providing for $8,000,000,- 
000, Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, 
opined that “the taxes are hard to pay 
and hard to bear,” and then insisted that 
business in the three years prior to 1914 
had profits estimated at $4,000,000,000, 
that the 1915 record was $6,000,000,000, 
and that of 1916 more than $8,000,000,000. 
“In 1917, after paying all war taxes, 
business still had profits 60 per cent 
greater than it had in the days of peace, 


were disposed to operate on ambitious 
The natural result was a draw, 
with quotations showing no changes of 
National 


scales. 


consequence, if any at. all. 
Candy common was again the most ae- 
tive issue. One hundred and _ seventy 
shares were disposed of at prices vary- 
ing from 40 to 42. United Railways 4s 
and preferred and common stocks played 
a decidedly inconspicuous part. The quo- 
tations remained virtually unchanged, 
The 4s were sold at 49.75 in modest 
amounts. Twenty shares of Boatmen’s 
Bank brought 102.25, and five shares of 
Bank of Commerce 118. At the local 
financial institutions business is notably 
broad and active, and it promises to con- 
tinue so for two or three months. Com- 
mercial paper is discounted at 6 per 
cent. This excludes broker’s commis- 
3ank is buy- 
ing drafts on New York at a discount 
of 30. cents, and selling them at a dis- 


sion. The Federal Reserve 


count of 22 cents. 


oe 


* 
Latest Quotations 

Description Bid Asked 
Nat. Bank of Com..$119 00 oe 
United Rys. pfd 14 00 $ 15 12% 
United Rys. com 2 00 2 50 
Granite-Bimetallie 

Mining 1214 45 
Ely < yaeer D. G. 

1st | tee 102 00 
Ely & ore D. G. 

2d pfd. eee Nes 82 00 
Ely & Walker D. G. 

com. . ; ; - is 105 00 
Inde. Brew. 1st pfd. 2:50 «com én 
Nat. Candy com...... 40 75 41 25 


Wagner Elec. Mfg.. 120 00 __........n.% 
KR. €. Home Tel; 5z 


($1,000) _... Oe — 85 00 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s 

TT lel eee ee : 85 00 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s 

(2100). ws BE OO 86 00 

United Railways 4s 49 75 50 75 
Og 


Auswers to Inquiries 
F. Q. R., Centralia, I1l1—There can bt 
no doubt as to the high intrinsic merif§ 
of Wabash first 5s, quoted at 914. The 
are a good investment, and you need n@ 
hesitate about buying them, They sol 
at 1067, in the early part of 1917. Theft 
are only $33,900,000 outstanding. The 
mature in May, 1939, The company pay 
$4 per annum, the stipulated rate, on 
A preferred stock, and is strong enouga 
financially, to maintain this rate indelt 
nitely. The first 5s are widely hé 
among capitalistic investors, and have 
been for many years. The Wabash 
organization was drastic. It cut fi 
charges from $5,795,278 to $3,183,915 ait 
obliterated guarantees and unsecured OF 
ligations. 4 
Question, St. Louis.—(1) Don't buy 
an additional International Paper cowl 
mon certificate. The current price is 1 
particularly attractive. Growing cost | 
labor and material, together with ris 
war taxation, can scarcely be expect d 
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minds that speculation is a non-essen- 
gal industry, and that prevailing market 
values are sufficiently high to insure suc- 
cess for all future federal borrowing 
operations. But suppose the h. c. 1. con- 
tinues to climb—what then? It would 
be quite preposterous to believe that it 
should fall to any substantial extent, in 
view of steady increases in rentals and 
in prices of labor and material, to say 
nothing of constant depletion of pro- 
ductive forces and capacity. Why should 
values of securities, the sum total of 
which cannot be less than $40,000,000,000, 
be kept at or around current prices, when 
the process of inflation is showing its 
burdensome effects in every other direc- 
Not at all. 
It will be painfully tangible before a 


tion? Remote speculation? 
great while. However, no matter what 
may eventuate, economically, we must 
raise the funds to conduct the war to a 
successful conclusion, irrespective of in- 
dividual sacrifices and hardships. As we 
vo along, we will no doubt find the best 
means oi attaining victory through prag- 
matic selection of means and methods. 
As concerns the railroad contract drawn 
up by Director General McAdoo, one of 
the principal objections was the accept- 
warrant resumption of commen divi- 
dends at an early date. (2) Inspiration 
Copper, paying $8 per annum, is not too 
high at 5234. The price discounts a $6 
rate, which would imply 11.3 per cent 
net at 53. 


Market, Leavenworth, Kan.—South- 
ern Railway common is an attractive 
speculative proposition. The company is 
prosperous and has been for some years. 
About + per cent could conveniently be 
paid on the $120,000,000 outstanding, but 
action will undoubtedly be deferred till 
the close of the war. The ruling price 
of 2614 compares with 333g on January 
3, 1917. Twelve years ago, 427g was 
paid, the best on record. But why don’t 
you buy the preferred stock, which pays 
$5 per annum and should advance at 
least twenty points before a great while? 
There’s nothing like getting something 
on your money while you wait for a 
beautiful bulge, especially in these times 
of exceptional h. c. 1. 


H. B., Lockport, N. Y.—The Rock 
Island, A. & L. 4%s are a desirable in- 
vestment and reasonably valued at 66. 
Interest is virtually guaranteed under ex- 
isting conditions. It would be safe, 
though, even without government pledge. 
Would prefer Missouri Pacific 4s at 58, 
the present price, to Kansas & Texas 
first 4s. The latter are safe enough, 
but receivership may last a year longer. 
You will understand that M. P. and K. & 
T. 4s are partly speculative, bonds, that 
is to say, that may develop into first- 
Class investments in the next five years. 
Similar remarks hold good. regarding 
Seaboard Air Line 4s at 56, except that 
the latter are slightly less meritorious 
than the other bonds. Yes, there have 
been railroad bondholders who lost 
money on their investments. As a rule, 
Owners of issues of bonds going through 
receiverships are given other securities, 
both bonds and stocks, in exchange on 
fixed terms, but they have to wait for 
years, in most cases, before they are 
fully reimbursed for their original in- 
vestments. During receiverships only 
holders of senior issues of bonds, say 
first and second mortgage issues, receive 





interest. But this is not invariably the 
case. Depends on circumstances in each 
particular instance. 
INvEstTor, Buffalo, N. Y.—(1) Cuba 
Cane Sugar preferred does not appear 
overvalued at 81, indicating a net return 
of a little over 8'3 per cent, the dividend 
being $7 per annum. It’s not a superior 
Company 
was incorporated only two years ago. 
(2) New York Central should be held. 
You will be able to get a much better 
Stocks of this class 
are surely worth holding, notwithstand- 
inactivity and_ tight 


sort of investment, however. 


price eventually, 


ing speculative 
money. 
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War, under present conditions, is a 
great social leveler. The son of a well- 
to-do itamily had recently entered ser- 
vice as a private and was spending his 
Chirstmas leave at home. 

His mother, returning from a walk 
with him, espied a figure in the kitchen 
with the housemaid. 

“Clarence,” she said to her son, 
“Mary’s got someone in the kitchen. She 
knows perfectly well that I don’t allow 
followers. I wish you'd go and tell the 
man to leave the house at once.” 

Clarence duly departed to the kitchen, 
but he returned somewhat hastily a few 
seconds later. 

“Sorry, mother, 
turn him out.” 

“Can’t turn him out? 
not?” 

“He's my sergeant !”—Saturday Night. 


” 


he said, “but I can’t 
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Sir Frederick Smith—“Galloper,”’ as 
he is sometimes called in England—got 
into difficulty now and then during his 
American visit on account of his fiery and 
ebullient nature. “‘Galloper’ Smith had 
an altercation with an Irish-American 
lawyer at a trial that he attended in 
New York. The altercation became very 
warm. Finally one of the “Galloper’s” 
supporters said, with a sneer and a toss 
of the head toward the Irish-American: 
“Come away, Sir Frederic. Remember 
your rank.” “Remember I’m what?” 
roared “Galloper”’ Smith, fiercely. 

: 


2. 2 
1 Oe 


A country clergyman who was nailing 
up a refractory creeper observed a young 
lad watching him for a long time with 
obvious interest. “Well, my young 
friend,” he said smilingly, “are you try- 
ing to get a hint or two on gardening.” 
“Noa!” said the youth. “Are you sur- 
prised to see me working like this?” 
“Noa! I do be waiting to see what a 
parson do say when he hammers his 
thoomb.” 


2. &. ff. 
oF Pe 


“Bang!” went the rifles of the sol- 
diers at the training maneuvers, 

“Oo-oo,” screamed the pretty girl—a 
nice decorous, surprised little scream, 
and stepped backward into the surprised 
arms of a young man. 

“Oh,” said she, blushing. “IT was 
frightened by the rifles. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said the young man. 
“Let’s go over and watch the artillery.” 
—Green Bag. 

fe fe of 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, 
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—in U. S. cantonments, on war 
vessels and with the American Public. 
Preferred for its rich flavor and refresh- 
ing, appetizing quality— approved 
for use by the Government because 
it is pure—-wholly free from bacteria 
such as even milk or water may 
contain. 


Order by the case for your home— 
grocers, druggists or dealers. 
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Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 
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Offices for Rent in ' 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; Main 17385, Central 377-R 
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Here are 


shown two 
types of allied 
fighters that 
have _ struck 
fear in the 
of the 
One 
is the “blue 
devil’’ of 
France and the 


the 


hearts 
Germans. 


other is 
“devil dog” of 
America — the 
U. S. Marine. 


If you want to 
get where the 
fighting is real 
and where Ger- 
many is being 
pushed back to 
her own _ soil 
join the “devil 
the 


nearest Marine 


dogs” at 


Corps recruit- 


ing office. 


Apply to any postmaster or write Marine Corps Headquarters at Washington 


PLANTERS HOTEL CoO., Edwin H. Lee, General Manager 
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American “Devil Dog” and French “Blue 
Devil’? The Type Germans Fear 








L HUND”’ 






AT LEFT, AUS MARINE , DUBBED BY sTHE GERMANS “ TEUFE 
WHICK MEANS “ DEVIL DOG” AT RIGHT IS A 
MEMBER OF THE CHASSEURS ALDPINS , 
WHOM THE GERMANS CALL 
“BLUE DEVILS” 





illustrated booklet on this attractive branch of the service 


This space donated to the Marine Corps, without their solicitation, by: 


And a number of other patriotic St. Louisans. 
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RARARRARDAAAAREE 
« 


Read the his- 


tory of the U. 
S. Marines at 
Chateau 
Thierry and 
Belleau Wood. 
Learn how they 
gave the Ger- 
mans the sur- 
prise of their 
lives by refus- 
ing to yield an 
inch of ground 
and by aiming 
carefully before 
firing —a trick 
the Marine is 
taught in his 
first two 
months in 


training camp. 


You can be a 
Marine and 
help whip the 


kaiser. There 
is a recruiting 
office at 122 


North Seventh 
street. 


D. C., for 


KOKEN BARBER SUPPLY CO. 
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